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Editorial 


Leadership for Curriculum Research 


OST OF THE Curriculum improve- 
M inent programs of the past and 
many which are being carried on today 
are based upon the assumption that 
an individual or a few individuals can 
plan and develop curricula for the use 
of teachers in the classroom. Our be- 
lief in this assumption is reflected in 
our willingness to accept as valid ex- 
periences for children what is written 
in textbooks and courses of study and 
by our mute approval of the ‘ ‘gospel” 
expounded by curriculum specialists, 
administrators and other so-called ex- 
perts. It is not uncommon for schools 
and school systems to develop courses 
of study, teaching guides and other 
curriculum materials by selecting what 
appears to be the best from materials 
produced in other school systems. 
Neither is it unusual for a school SyS- 
tem to permit and encourage the cur- 
riculum staff, the administrative staff, 
small group of teachers or an outside 
curriculum specialist to determine the 
experiences which its teachers will 
carry on with children in the class- 
room. 

When this approach to curriculum 
improvement is used it is evident that 
the leadership is completely oblivious 
of the processes involved in helping 
teachers to improve their practices in 
the classroom. Changes in the curric- 
ulum involve, first and foremost, 
chaages in the thinking and behavior 
of teachers. This means at least two 
things—that the problems which are 
of concern to teachers should be the 
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focus of a curriculum improvement 
program and, in addition, that the 
teachers concerned should be provided 
the opportunity to participate in the 
solution of these problems. 

Since changes in the thinking and 
practices of teachers are more certain 
to take place if teachers participate 
actively in the solution of problems 
which are of concern to them it is im- 
portant and necessary that curriculum 
planning be a cooperative enterprise. 
‘There is, however, one other essential 
procedure—that of testing the solution 
of problems and plans of action in real 
classroom situations. ‘Too often we 
are guilty of implementing “paper” 
plans without setting up ways of evalu- 
ating the degree to which the plan of 
action has resulted in the achievement 
of the objectives. 

A Frontier Movement 

Cooperative curriculum _ research 
which involves application of scientif- 
ic methods of problem solving, partic- 
ipation in the solution of problems of 
all who are concerned and testing of 
the solutions against the realities of 
the classroom or school program is 
still in its infancy. Although there is 
much experimentation yet to be done, 
this comparatively new scientific pro- 
cedure offers much promise for the 
improvement of school programs. It 
is worthy of trial by all who are inter- 
ested in better education for children 
and youth. 

Whether cooperative research be- 
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comes the usual and accepted proce- 
dure in curriculum development de- 
pends, to a great extent, upon the lead- 
ership in public schools and in teacher 
training institutions. Where leadership 
involves a quest for power, a struggle 
for self-approval, a drive for security 
at the expense of others and a greed 
for achieving personal motives and 
goals, there is little possibility for a 
research approach to curriculum im- 
provement. Moreover, the leader who 
is skilled in group dynamics and under- 
stands his role as a leader but does not 
have the “know how” in cooperative 
research procedures may thwart teach- 
ers and others in their efforts to im- 
prove in their work with children. ‘The 
need, then, is for leaders who are sensi- 
tive to the needs of teachers, who have 
relatively stable personalities, who 
work democratically with teachers in 
assisting them to solve problems and 
achieve goals which they feel are im- 
portant and significant and who are 
conversant with the concepts and tech- 
niques of cooperative research. 

ASCD is one of the few organiza- 
tions which has pioneered in curric- 
ulum research. Leadership in this 
frontier movement has been provided 
by the Research Board which was first 
organized in the late 1940's. Since its 
inception this Board has planned and 
carried on many projects and activities 
designed to further the use of scientific 
methods in curriculum development. 
Two major concepts have influenced 
the work of the Research Board. ‘The 
first of these is that cooperative re- 
search is most effective and feasible 
when carried on at the “grass roots” 
level, such as in an individual school 
or in a teacher training institution. 
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Since there are so many schools and 
teacher training institutions the Board 
has recognized the limitations involved 
in providing services at this level. For 
this reason emphasis has been placed 
upon the second concept—that the de- 
velopment of leadership is essential to 
furthering curriculum research at the 
local level. 

The Research Board has been con- 
sistent and persistent in planning to 
achieve the goal of developing leader- 
ship in curriculum research. A review 
of the activities and projects planned 
and sponsored by the Board will indi- 
cate an enthusiasm and dedication to 
the cause which merit the highest 
commendation. On recommendation 
of the Research Board, the ASCD 
Board of Directors authorized an addi- 
tion to the Headquarters Staff—a Co- 
ordinator of Curriculum Research for 
the years 1952-1953 and 1953-1954. 
Leadership in this position was pro- 
vided by J. Bernard Everett during the 
first year and Robert S. Fleming, the 
second year. Services of these coordina- 
tors were available primarily to state 
and regional groups where a desire to 
develop local leadership was requested. 
Their work has had a far-reaching in- 
fluence in furthering cooperative re- 
search in many parts of the country. 
In 1951 and again in 1952, the Re 
search Board sponsored national lead- 
ership conferences on curriculum re- 
search. ‘hese conferences were well 
attended and enthusiastically received 
by the participants who came from al- 
most every region. Another project 
which has met with much favor is the 
ASCD publication, What Does Re- 
search Say About Arithmetic? This 
is one of a series of research pamphlets 
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planned by the Research Board. Sev- 
eral others will be published during 
the coming year. In national, state and 
regional conferences study groups have 
been formed each year to discuss prob- 
lems involved in curriculum research 
at the local level. In Educational Lead- 
ership the “Research Column’ has 
been a regular feature. This column 
has served well in raising issues and in 
providing for sharing of experiences 
in curriculum research. During the 
past two years one issue of Educational 
Leadership annually has been devoted 
to research. This current issue is par- 
ticularly recommended for your read- 
ing because it provides a wealth of in- 
teresting descriptions of cooperative 
research projects. 

The most recent project of the Re- 
search Board is the organization of a 
corps of research consultants. ‘These 
consultants have volunteered their 
services and are available to schools 
and teacher training institutions to 
assist in planning curriculum research 
projects. ‘They serve without hono- 
rariums—the only costs involved being 
their expenses. 

The need for using cooperative cur- 
riculum research procedures in_ the 
improvement of school programs has 
been and will continue to be a major 
concern and emphasis of ASCD. Sev- 





eral years ago the Association recog- 
nized that the need and requests for 
services in furthering curriculum re- 
search were much greater than could 
be provided with the funds available 
in the budget. On recommendation of 


the Research Board, the Executive 
Committee requested a grant from an 
educational foundation for funds to 
carry on an expanded program. Al- 
though these funds have not yet been 
acquired, the search is continuing. 
Although limited by finances available 
for this purpose, the Association still 
includes this project among its major 
objectives. 

It should be reiterated that the use 
of cooperative research procedures in 
curriculum improvement programs is 
still in its infancy. There is, however, 
much evidence such as that contained 
in this issue of Educational Leadership 
to indicate that the idea is growing 
and being implemented in many 
school and college situations. ‘The 
future of this new approach will de- 
pend to a large extent upon leadership 
provided by our own membership. We 
should feel very gratified to be part of 
an organization which is dedicated to 
this frontier movement in education. 

—Maurice R. Anrens, professor of 
education, University of Florida, 
Gainesville. 
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Action Research 


HILDA TABA, ELIZABETH NOEL 
and JACK MARSH 


As a Technique of SUPERVISION 


By shifting to small group work, using outside consultants and 
developing sensitivity to possibilities for action research, a county 
school system replaces its customary in-service procedures with a 
vital and exciting curriculum development program involving all 


school personnel. 


ACTION RESEARCH is to be used as a 

’ basis for curriculum improvement, 
it needs to be done by those who are 
to change the curriculum, namely, the 
teachers. ‘This means also that the 
leadership roles of those who work with 
teachers need to be re-examined to as- 
sure adequate help, validity of research, 
and effectiveness of curriculum change. 
This was the task undertaken by 
the Yolo County curriculum depart- 
ment, nearly two years ago. Some- 
what discouraged by the lack of dy- 
namics in their usual in-service proce- 
dures, they asked Miss ‘l'aba to work 
with them on a “grass-roots” approach 
in training teachers to modify their 
classroom level curriculum, by study- 
ing their problems, analyzing the fac- 
tors which played on them, and ex- 
perimenting with new_ instructional 
designs. ‘hus a voluntary program of 


Hilda Taba is professor of education, 
San Francisco State College, San Fran- 
cisco, California. Elizabeth Noel is di- 
rector of curriculum, and Jack Marsh is 
secondary co-ordinator, Yolo County 
Schools, Woodland, California. 
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in-service education, centering on the 
problems and tasks of each participant 
and on leadership training of those 
who work with teachers—the county 
staff, the district administrators and 
principals—was set up. 

The scheme idea was to establish 
voluntary working units of any size— 
individuals, small clusters, departmen- 
tal groups, entire school staffs—pro- 
vided they had a task on which to 
work, and enough interest to study the 
problem, to experiment and to record 
their procedures and findings. The 
county staff members agreed to attach 
themselves to these groups according 
to their usual working assignments, 
and to perform any roles that seemed 
necessary to keep the projects going, 
from supplying the needed materials 
and emotional support to keeping ade- 
quate process records of the training 
sessions. ‘Ihe consultant agreed to help 
with the analysis of these problems, the 
planning procedures and the research 
techniques until the county staff could 
take over. 

Yolo is a small rural county, with 
only six supervisors under a curriculum 
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director. Many of the teachers are on 
provisional credentials, others qualified 
vears ago by taking county examina- 
tions. Many more are “new to the 
job.””, Only within the past four years 
has there been a systematic effort at 
professional growth. ‘The consultant 
thought, therefore, that the training 
procedures would be given a rigorous 
test. 


What Can Teachers Work At? 


Since it was agreed to start with any 
problems anyone wanted to work at, 
the work started with a great varicty 
of projects, of which the following are 
examples. 

1. Remedial help for retarded read- 
ers and/or slow learners. ‘his required 
collecting data about what makes slow 
learners slow, devising experimental 
procedures to stimulate progress and 
trying these out in classrooms. Fifteen 
persons, including two high school 
teachers, are at work on this. 

. Development of concepts. ‘Three 
primary teachers are experimenting 
with ways of focusing curriculum ex- 
periences on the dev elopment of ideas, 
such as how science and technology 
increase production, what  interde- 
pendence in the community’s work 
really means, or how our present way 
of life differs from Indian life. This 
required an examination of the levels 
of perception, a clear focusing of first- 
hand experiences on the central ideas 
to create new perceptions and a sys- 
tematic emphasis on certain thought 
processes, such as contrasting and com- 
paring to develop new ideas from these 
perceptions. 

Classroom control, grouping and 
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‘This required an analysis 
of such problems as dispersion of in- 
terest, attention span, and methods of 
creating initiative and work techniques 


group work. 


for group work. Sociometric studies 
are under way to determine the social 
and psychological basis for grouping. 
I:xperiments are designed for ways to 
increase the effectiveness in group pro- 
duction, and for examining the effects 
of different patterns of grouping on 
self-discipline and learning. 

+. Reporting to parents. About 
twenty teachers are involved in proj- 
ects related to reporting. Some are 
assessing parent and teacher reactions 
to a revised report card. Others experi- 
ment with meeting parents in groups 
of ten or so, to both report and explain 
how learning takes place. Still others 
are exploring ways for interviewing 
parents in order to assess the emotional 
climate at home. 

Methods of identifying malad- 
justed children. Several teachers are 
experimenting with a new test to iden- 
tify potential maladjustment and emo 
tional disturbance. Others are analyz 
ing the “problem” behavior to get a 
more adequate notion of the factors 
which cause it, and hence also of meth- 
ods to prevent it. 

Replanning the activities pro- 
gram. Several staff members of a new 
high school in a rapidly growing com- 
munity, in which students have many 
problems, tend to be disinterested it 
the usual academic work, and have 
little stake and little sense of belong. 
ing, are in search of a more meaning 
ful activities program. ‘The group is 
at work studying the socio-economic 
status pattern in the community and 
surveying student participation in the 
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current activity program for orienta- 
tion into needed changes. 

7. Human relations. ‘This involves 
analysis of interpersonal cleavages and 
the study of sensitivity patterns and of 
the levels of understanding children 
bring to these problems. Various 
techniques for developing more ade- 
quate ideas, feelings and skills for hu- 
man relations problems, such as the 
discussions of problem stories, incident 
analysis and open discussions are be 
ing explored as means for simultane- 
ously enhancing understanding,  ex- 
tending sensitivity and developing 
more effective solutions. 


How Does It Go? 

What are the steps in the develop- 
ment of the action research under such 
conditions? 

1. Statement and analysis of the 
problems. ‘\he first step is to get an ade- 
quate statement and analysis of the 
problems. Some sort of problem census 
is needed to make sure each individual 
works on something of concern to him, 
and on the problem as he sees it. How- 
ever, since these perceptions tend to 
be of surface quality, activities are 
needed to analyze each problem, so as 
to discover its more fundamental di- 
mensions and causes. Discussion in 
the form of questions from consultants 
and more precise descriptions by par- 
ticipants serves this end only partly. 

Preliminary data gathering is needed 
in addition to reveal to ev eryone con- 
cerned more fundamental aspects. 
For example, the persons concerned 
with the slow learner needed to list 
specific behaviors of slow learners in 
operational terms, to make case studies 
of individuals, to check on mental abil- 
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ity, reading scores, the other records, 
and to examine the reactions of their 
students to a variety of situations in 
order to develop a more discriminating 
idea of what makes slow learners slow. 

2. Formulation of tentative hypoth- 
eses. ‘This preliminary data gather- 
ing accomplishes several things: (a) 
It helps teachers change their minds 
about what their problem really is 
(e.g., many slow learners were not slow 
at all—their malfunctioning was for a 
great variety of reasons). (b) It forms 
a more objective basis for formulating 
hypotheses as to factors and causes that 
really seem to operate in the problem 
as perceived by teachers. (c) It pro- 
vides the preliminary diagnostic mate- 
rial around which to discuss the rele- 
vant ideas, principles and data to en- 
hance the professional perception. (d) 
It provides the psychological climate 
in which new ideas, otherwise resisted, 
can be made acceptable through self- 
learning rather than through preach- 
ing. (ec) It focuses further research 
techniques so that each one is ad- 
dressed to the precise aspect that needs 
to be explored. 

3. Focused research. Isolation of 
crucial factors in the problem permits 
the “cutting down” of the problem to 
a manageable size and the concentra- 
tion of analysis and fact finding along 
these narrowed paths. For example, 
the preliminary analysis of slow learn- 
ers suggested that some were just slow, 
others emotionally blocked, still others 
victims of bad habits. Data secured 
in this focused research provide a fur- 
ther diagnosis and basis for action. 

4. Formulation of experimental 
courses of action and testing for their 
effectiveness. Naturally, when a phe- 
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nomenon like slow learning is broken 
down to its variegated causes, action 
can be focused more precisely to over- 
come the particular difficulty. For ex- 
ample, one third grade teacher under- 
took to work on her twelve slow learn- 
ers. A search of the school records, 
information volunteered by students, 
other teachers and the principal re- 
vealed these students to be above aver- 
age in ability, from fairly stable homes, 
doing fairly well in all things not de- 
pending on reading. None was too 
disturbed or aggressive. A reading 
achievement test revealed retardation 
of one or two years, with special difh- 
culty in word meaning. Observation 
at reading revealed a lack of meaning 
for words, failure to use context and 
picture clues, overdependence on word 
analysis and little interest in what was 
being read. ‘Tension and nervousness 
accompanied their efforts to read. 
The best hunches or action hypoth- 
eses seemed to be: That the read- 
ing of this group will improve with 
more concrete experiences to build up 
meanings, (a) if a common experience 
is used to provide a background for the 
development of meanings, (b) if ref- 
erence points other than sounds of let- 
ters are used for attacking new words, 
and (c) if an oral experience precedes 
the effort to read. The film booklet 
and filmstrip set on the “Gray Squir- 
rel” produced by Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica Films and Paul Witty was 
selected for the first trial. The con- 
sultant helped work out a procedure: 
The pupils were tested on words ap- 
pearing in the sequence. Forty-eight 
words were unknown. ‘The film was 
shown to the entire class, after a short 
introduction to create interest. Care- 
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fully prepared questions were used to 
discuss the film. ‘The twelve slow learn- 
ers then read the booklet. ‘They first 
talked about the picture taken from 
the film, using the words appearing in 
the text, then attempted to find in the 
text the words and phrases they had 
used. The pupils then read the sen- 
tences, and finally one student read the 
entire page which contained ten previ- 
ously unknown words. Only one page 
was tried the first day. This procedure 
continued until students were able to 
read 3-4 pages in a sitting. Whenever 
any difficulties appeared, the film was 
reshown. Then the film strip was 
shown to the entire class, in connection 
with which the slow learners read to 
the class the parts the teacher was sure 
they could read well. Next a test is 
going to be given again to see vocabu- 
lary gain, and at a later date to check 
retention. ‘There was no question 
about motivation. It was difficult to 
stop the reading periods. Even the 
shyest and the slowest volunteered. 
Everyone wanted to take the books 
home to read to his parents. 

A careful record of procedures, of 
classroom results and of evaluation 
data is kept both for needed future 
modification and for later write-up to 
share with other teachers. 


Roles in the Process 


‘The county staff members set them- 
selves a task to help the consultant by 
recording the sessions, by working with 
the teachers in the interim. While do- 
ing this they familiarized themselves 
with the diagnostic and research tech- 
niques that were being used, with the 
diagnosis of teacher readiness in de- 
ciding what they could do next, and 
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the psychological principles of learning 
steps and sequences so that each step 
led to the next one without strain or 
pressure. As the projects matured and 
the staff gained skill, leadership was 
increasingly transferred to them. For 
example, each county staff member 
carried independent projects during 
the second year using the consultant 
only as an advisor to them. 

During the first year the consultant 
was the initiator of projects, guiding 
all the first steps, and responsible for 
the continuity of the tasks and the 
sequence of the research steps. She 
was also the research technician, de- 
vising and adapting research tools for 
each project. ‘The consultant also con- 
ducted the “post mortem” staff clinics 
on whys and wherefores of the proce 
dures used, and training sessions on 
certain more complicated diagnostic 
and action-research instruments and 
procedures, and on interpretation of 
the data and of findings. 

The administrators, as a total group, 
took part in a few sessions exploring 
the procedures used so that they could 
offer more effective local support and 
gain insights into ways of working they 
might apply in their own roles. District 
administrators were initiated into lead- 
ership roles, guiding their own teachers. 


Some General Results 

1. There is evidence that leadership 
is forming and spreading. ‘Those who 
were beginning to learn democratic 
ways five years ago, now have the tech- 
nical competence to make this method 
work. The county and district staff are 
adapting increasingly effective and in- 
dependent ways of working with 
groups. They have learned to assess 
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their ways of working for their human 
relations consequences, to use diagnos- 
tic techniques as a first step in curricu- 
lum change, to ask questions instead 
of supplying answers. ‘They have also 
learned not to be disturbed at plunging 
into enterprises, the end products of 
which are not clearly seen. As they see 
the research approach work like magic 
in the workshop groups, they are ap- 
plying the same approach in their other 
working relations. ‘The administrators, 
at first even reluctant to talk problems 
in a “formal” group, suspicious of 
county dictation, now are a free-wheel- 
ing action group under their own lead- 
ership, devising procedures for screen- 
ing the retarded pupils, establishing 
salary schedules, formulating strategies 
for dealing with the county board of 
supervisors. Several who seemed rigid 
and autocratic gained a new demo- 
cratic hue as they al skilled in 
more objective and dynamic leadership 
techniques. 

Lines of communication have be- 
come clearer and easier. Fewer individ- 
uals ask about authority roles, more are 
concerned with “who can do what” 
irrespective of their positions in the 
hierarchy of authority. Blocking lines 
between the county staff, the district 
administrators and the teachers are 
fast disappearing and ideas and sugges- 
tions flow back and forth uninhibited 
and with less threat to individuals. 
Hence, persons who formerly were 
afraid of workshop procedures or re- 
sistant to them, and, as a consequence, 
kept clear of “messing with curricu- 
lum,” are now wholeheartedly in the 
middle of it, free to own up to some 
problems, secure that it is experimenta- 
tion and trying that count, and not be- 
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ing right before one attempts anything. 

Teachers who had to be roped 
into institutes and meetings ask for 
more meetings, know when they need 
resource help and ask for it, and, fur- 
thermore, seem to enjoy the whole 
thing. 

4. Curriculum projects shaping up 
toward the end of the second year 
show far greater maturity, insight and 
creativeness than anything that was 
produced before. And action accom- 
plished on one level leads to further 
action, as self-discovery and learning- 
by-doing open up new vistas. So far, 
nobody seems to have arrived at a dead 
end, and everyone is making plans for 
further things to do. 

. The number of persons at work 
bis steadily increased. Having started 
last fall with 13 in a workshop of all 
teachers, now 26 administrators and 46 
teachers are involved in some project, 
either research for action or experi- 
mental action. ‘There is a possibility 
that the year will end with a number 
of rough drafts on the areas of prob- 
lems outlined in the beginning of this 
article. 


Practical Consideration 


Usually several questions are asked 





about ventures of this sort. Is the 
financial burden too great in shifting 
to small group work from mass meet- 
ings and in using outside consultants? 
Can teachers of all levels of training 
and experience make this approach a 
success? Can this approach help teach- 
ers, supervisors, administrators find a 
new way of working? ‘The experience 
in Yolo shows that financial burden 
need not be great, if the new processes 
are not added to the old but replace 
them in part. On the outside, the 
county spent only $1500 more than it 
had on its customary in-service pro- 
cedures. ‘This has paid off in higher 
morale, in improved teaching and 
in added leadership. While some 
teachers showed more insight and en- 
terprise than others, all were produc- 
tive in new skills, better teaching and 
materials. 

Current evaluation of the program 
by all involved points to an improve- 
ment in cooperative working skills. 
The products, thus far, are spelled out 
in the first steps toward improved cur- 
riculum, an increase in group leader- 
ship techniques, and a general consen- 
sus that in-service teaching the action- 
research way allows educators to “free 
their intelligences” in seeking better 
ways to teach children. 


Ss 
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HERMAN FRICK and SAM H. MOORER 
A State-wide Approach to 
Curriculum Research 


A working council sparks curriculum research throughout a 


state in an over-all approach to school improvement. 


em PROBLEM OF INITIATING and fol- 
lowing through on curriculum study 
at the state level has always been a 
challenging one. Over the years vari- 
ous types of procedures have been 
followed. This is a description of how 
one state is making an approach which 
is different from previous procedures 
used in that state. 

For some time educational leaders 
throughout the State of Florida had 
felt that there should be provided, in 
some way, an opportunity for a cross- 
section of educators to come together 
at intervals to study problems of sec- 
ondary education in the state and to 
suggest solutions. Prior to 1953 there 
had been no opportunities for a rather 
sizable group representing superin- 
tendents, supervisors, principals, teach- 

State Department of Education 
and teacher training staff members, 
and representatives of both races to 
come together to consider problems 
of mutual concern. 


To consider this problem, State Su- 


perintendent Thomas D. Bailey called 


Herman Frick is head of the Department 
of Secondary Education, The Florida 
State University, Tallahassee. Sam H. 
Moorer is director, Division of Instruc- 
tional Field Services, State Department 
of Education, Tallahassee, Florida. 
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a meeting in the State Capitol of rep- 
resentatives from these groups to iden- 
tify some of the pressing needs in 
secondary education in Florida and to 
propose ways of initiating state-wide 
study of these problems. In response 
some fifty persons met and identified 
a number of significant problems fac- 
ing the secondary schools of Florida. 
‘The group requested that a committee 
be set up for the purpose of proposing 
some sort of state-wide machinery for 
studying problems of secondary educa- 
tion. A committee on structure and 
function was appointed immediately. 
This group went to work and early in 
1953 sent out for consideration and 
criticism to those who attended the 
‘Tallahassee meeting a proposal on 
structure, function and personnel of a 
Florida Council on Secondary Educa- 
tion. 

With some modifications the pro- 
posal was accepted and the first meet- 
ing of the Council was held in Tampa 
in October 1953. At this meeting the 
group examined some of the problems 
proposed earlier and made recom- 
mendations regarding studies which 
should be initiated. 

A Steering Committee was formed 
to recommend a procedure for com- 
pleting membership on the Council 
and to give consideration to the studies 
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which were recommended. During 
the fall of 1954 the Steering Commit- 
tee began its study through corre- 
spondence among its members and 
with those who had attended the 
l'ampa meeting. In late 1954 the 
Steering Committee met and made 
specific plans for completing the mem- 
bership of the Council and appointed 
a committee of persons in the South 
Florida area, with William M. Alex- 
ander of the University of Miami as 
chairman, to make specific proposals 
regarding studies which should be 
initiated, and suggest procedures for 
carrying out such studies. ‘This com- 
mittee was composed of Council mem- 
bers in the Miami area. ‘They were 
requested to call in as many additional 
people as needed to do this job. 


A Council Begins 
Its Studies 


‘The membership of the Council was 
completed and the first full meeting 
was held for a day and a half in ‘l'ampa 
early in February 1955. At this meet- 
ing the Alexander committee proposed 
ten studies which might be initiated, 
and suggested procedures. Some of 
these studies were recommended by 
the committee for early initiation and 
others for later study. ‘The proposed 
studies were described and explained 
to the total group and opportunity 
was provided to suggest additional 
studies. ‘he total group chose four of 
the ten proposed studies for further 
exploration and elaboration. ‘The four 
were: (a) curriculum improvement in 
the individual secondary school (pri- 
marily aimed at discovering effective 
techniques for effecting curriculum 
improvement); (b) general education 
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in Florida secondary schools; (c) read- 
ing and study habits in the secondary 
school curriculum; and (d) junior high 
school organization and program. ‘The 
total group was then divided, accord- 
ing to interest, into four small groups 
to examine and discuss these four pro- 
posed studies and to prepare specific 
recommendations. At the end of the 
group mectings the chairmen and re- 
corders of each group met with the 
chairman and secretary of the Council 
to examine the recommendations 
which would be presented by each 
group and to see what possibilities they 
offered. 

When the total group reassembled 
at the final meeting, the recommenda- 
tions of the various groups were pre- 
sented and discussed. After a period 
of “creative bargaining” it was decided 
that all of these studies could be 
brought under one over-all plan by in- 
corporating, as a part of cach study 
accepted, the emphasis on discovering 
effective techniques for effecting cur- 
riculum change. Essentially members 
of the Council interested in this study 
would have an opportunity to conduct 
it in cooperation with schools engaged 
in one or more of the other studics 
suggested. Four studies which were 
recommended were: (a) general edu- 
cation in Florida secondary schools, 
(b) reading and study habits in the 
secondary school curriculum, (c) jun- 
ior high school organization and pro- 
gram, (d) senior high school organiza- 
tion and program. 

An over-all program which would 
embrace each of these was devised. 
The plan finally evolved and accepted 
for sponsorship by the Council in- 
cluded these preliminary steps: 
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1. Identification of secondary schools 
in the state which are already engaging 
in programs of cuiticulum improve- 
ment involving the entire faculty on 
one of these four problems. 

Asking these schools to describe 
briefly what they are doing. 

Requesting school officials in each 
administrative unit of the state to iden- 
tify other secondary schools which 
might be interested in dev cloping total 
faculty curriculum study in one of 
these four areas. 

4. Inviting these schools to partici- 
pate as pilot schools in cooperative 
curriculum research under the sponsor- 
ship of the Florida Council on Sec- 
ondary Education. 

The Council set up criteria for each 
of the cooperating schools: 

1. Approval of the study must be 
given by the faculty, the principal, the 
superintendent of schools and_ the 
board of education. 

The school must be willing to 
have representatives attend regional 
and/or state-wide conferences of co- 
operating schools. 

The schools must express willing- 
ness to participate for a minimum of 
three years. 

4. Schools participating must be 
willing to share any materials which 
they develop and to arrange intervisi- 
tation with other schools. 

At the close of the meeting the 
chairman was directed to form a com- 
mittee to initiate immediately the steps 
outlined above. Each member of the 
Council was asked to be responsible 
for interpreting the project to school 
people in his area of the state. 
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Organization 


In order to present a more specific 
picture of the organization of the 
Florida Council on Secondary Educa- 
tion the following detailed description 
is given: 

Purposes of the Council 

1. ‘To speak professionally for sec- 
ond. iry education in Florida. 

To review, coordinate and imple- 
ment in secondary education the rec- 
ommendations deemed advisable by 
individuals or groups. 

To initiate studies in secondary 
education. 

4. ‘lo disseminate information about 
secondary education. 

‘To suggest standards for accredit- 
ing secondary education. 

To assist in the articulation of 
education, grades K-12. 

To propose legislation affecting 
secondary education. 

To clarify thinking throughout 
the state with respect to secondary 
education. 

To provide appropriate publicity 
on secondary education. 

10. ‘To make recommendations con- 
cerning the education of secondary 
teachers. 

11. ‘To ascertain ways and means of 
giving status to various parts of the 
secondary program and to various 
groups of second: iry personnel. 

12. ‘lo defend secondary education 
in the face of unfair attacks. 

13. ‘To propose definite recommen- 
dations each year to all administrative 
and instructional personnel through 
the State Department of Education. 

14. ‘To critically evaluate the philos- 
ophy and practices in secondary edu- 
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cation in light of present pressures and 
possible conflicts and trends—social, 


economic, spiritual and_ political—in 
local, state, national and world affairs. 

15. ‘To act as a screen to determine 
the worth-whileness of various recom- 
mendations which come from institu- 
tions desiring careful consideration of 
problems concerning the welfare of 
children. 

16. ‘To study problems of teacher 
welfare as they affect legal responsi- 
bilities. 

17. ‘To interpret secondary educa- 
tion to all educational and non-educa- 
tional groups for specific purposes. 


Structure and Personnel 


1. ‘The Council will consist of ap- 
proximately 60 members to be ap- 
pointed by the State -Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, one-third to 
serve + years, one-third 3 years, and 
one-third 2 years. After initial ap- 
pointment all appointments would be 
for + years. Members may not succeed 
themselves directly. State Department 
representatives shall be ex-officio. 

The Council will consist of rep- 
resentatives from the following: 


4 members 
(ex-officio ) 


State Department 
of Education 
Teacher Education 7% # 
Institutions 
County 
Superintendents 
Supervisors 
Principals 
‘Teachers 
FEA and FSTA 
In selecting representatives, considera- 
tion will be given to geographical dis- 
tribution and to securing representa- 
tion from all special areas. 


15 members 


3 members 
5 members 
15 members 
20 members 
2 members 
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3. Steering Committee. A steering 
committee will be selected, consisting 
of one representative from each of the 
groups listed above. 

4. Working Committees. Working 
committees consisting of a nucleus 
from the State Council plus an ap- 
propriate number of other persons 
needed to make the study will be set 
up from time to time to carry out 
studies and report to the Council. Any 
Florida educator is eligible to serve on 
interim working committees as_ his 
services are needed. 

5. Meetings of the entire Council 
should be held at least once annually. 

6. ‘The officers of the Council will 
serve two years and will not succeed 
themselves, 

The Council shall select its own 
officers which shall be a minimum of 
a president and a secretary. 


Further Comments 


The following observations may 
shed further light on the operation of 
the Council: 

1. It is experimental in nature and 
may continue, merge with some other 
group, or disband to the extent that 
its value is demonstrated through 
experience. 

The Council is primarily an ac- 
tion research group, advisory in nature, 
and has no legal status. 

3. Recommendations for action will 
be channelled through appropriate le- 

gally constituted groups or individuals. 

4. The Council is a cross-section 
group representing various geographi- 
cal areas of the state, subject areas, 
levels, and varieties of educational per- 
sonnel both white and Negro. 

5. The Council complements rather 
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than supplements other educational 
groups such as secondary principals 
associations, classroom teachers asso- 
ciations, supervisors associations, super- 
intendents associations, and the like. 

6. Coordination and liaison with 
other groups will be accomplished pri- 
marily through the State Department 
of Education, univ ersity staff members 
who work with other groups and 
through representatives from each of 
the groups named above. 

Certain policies have been evolved 
by the steering committee which, it is 
felt, are extremely important to the 
effectiveness of the Council. In order 
that other organized groups through- 
out the state such as the associations 
of the secondary principals, superin- 
tendents, classroom teachers, and su- 
pervisors would feel some degree of 
responsibility for the success of the 
Council and some part in its operation, 
each group represented on the Council 
has been requested to nominate per- 
sons for invitation to membership on 
the Council. In each case nominations 
for membership have been cleared 
with their immediate superiors in order 
to be certain that they would like to 
have these persons on the Council and 
would make it possible for them to 
attend meetings and engage in activ- 


ities of the Council. Invitations to 
membership on the Council coming 
from the State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction lend dignity and _ pres- 
tige to the Council. 

In order to coordinate the work of 
the Council with activities sponsored 
by the Secondary Commission of the 
Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, members of the 
I'lorida Committee of the Southern 
Association ate ex-oficio members of 
the Council and attend its meetings. 
The Executive Secretary of the Sec- 
ondary Commission of the Southern 
\ssociation attended the February 
meeting of the Council and explained 
to the Council how its work could tie 
in with projects for improvement of 
secondary schools under the sponsor- 
ship of the Southern Association. He 
also served as a consultant to the 
working groups. 

The Council has no operating funds 
and depends upon individuals and 
groups to bear their own expenses for 
attending meetings. ‘The Council will 
serve primarily as a planning group 
with probably one meeting a year of 
the total group. The Steering Commit- 
tee serves as the executive group to put 
into action plans made by the Council 
at its annual meetings. 


SS= 
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GEORGE M. SHARP 


CURRICULUM COORDINATORS 
Study Their Jobs 


A graduate seminar helps New Jersey 


curriculum coordina- 


tors analyze their jobs and focus their leadership efforts more 


effectively. 


STUDY ENTITLED The Work of the 

Curriculum Coordinator in Se- 
lected New Jersey Schools has just 
been published* which may prove to 
be both useful and interesting to cur- 
riculum workers in other states as well 
as in New Jersey. Behind the sub- 
title, “A Report to the New Jersey 
Curriculum Coordinators,” lies a story 
of significance in the field of curric- 
ulum improvement. 

In January 1950, the curriculum co- 
ordinators of New Jersey met with 
the assistant commissioners of both 
the Elementary and Secondary Divi- 
sions, ‘Thomas Durell and Heber Ryan, 
at the State Department of Education 
in Trenton. ‘The meeting was called 
for the purpose of giving help to those 
who had K-12 responsibilities and 
therefore needed to meet with both 
assistant commissioners. Six people 
attended the meeting, four of whom 
actually worked on both levels. 

The group met again thereafter once 
each fall and each spring. Each time 
the group increased in size until in No- 
vember 1952 there were twenty people 
on the membership list. The group 
became so stirred by the increase in 


1Available from the Bureau of Publications, 


Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York, $1.00. 
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numbers, that it passed a motion that 
Thomas Durell should “be requested 
to make a survey of the title, duties, 
status and responsibilities of people ap- 
pointed to curriculum positions.” 

Mr. Durell’s report, made the fol- 
lowing May, gave us what one member 
called “an armful of spinach.” It 
seemed to us that there was no dis- 
cernible pattern in inaugurating the 
position. It seemed each of us bore 
a different title. Some were “line,” 
some were “staff” and some were both. 
Some had had training, others had 
not. Some had written definitions of 
their assignment, others did not. 

A committee to follow up the sur- 
vey was “volunteered” without too 
much resistance on their part. ‘They 
were Edgar Lawrence, Irvington; 
Charles King, Millburn; John Lo 
Presti, Hillside; and George Sharp, 
Tenafly, chairman. 

The committee was charged with 
the responsibility of developing writ- 
ten material which would (a) guide 
school districts in initiating the a4 
tion and (b) give school districts which 
had already instituted the position, 
principles which could be used to eval- 
uate their programs. ‘This material 
was to be turned over to our State De- 
partment. 
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A Seminar Helps 
In September of 1953, the commit- 


tee made arrangements with the Semi- - 


nar in Supervision and Curriculum 
Improvement at ‘Teachers College, 
Columbia University, led by Professor 
Gordon N. Mackenzie to assist with 
the study. After a number of confer- 
ences, the study was launched. ‘T'wo 
questionnaires, one rather elaborate, 
were constructed with all hands in- 
volved. ‘These were filled out and re- 
turned. In addition, seminar teams 
visited nine school systems to make a 
more intensive, firsthand study of the 
curriculum improvement program in 
each. ‘The results, which have been 
reviewed and revised by the curriculum 
coordinators are, as stated before, now 
available. 

The seminar group found three gen- 
eral approaches to curriculum improve- 
ment in the nine systems although 
there were variations within each ap- 
proach. ‘They were: (a) group work 
in buildings, (b) supervision of indi- 
viduals, and (c) required group work 
on system-wide problems. 

In studying the organizational struc- 
ture of the school systems the group 
found that in the larger systems the 
person in charge of ‘curriculum im- 
provement was in a “line” relationship 
to the central office curriculum work- 
ers and, in curriculum matters, to the 
building principals. Respcnsibilities 
were generally quite clearly defined. 
In the smaller systems, however, the 
superintendent retained major respon- 


George M. Sharp is coordinator of cur- 
riculum, Public Schools, Tenafly, New 


Jersey. 
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sibility and the curriculum person was 
in a staff or advisory relationship to the 
superintendent and to the building 
principals. Responsibility was generally 
not clearly defined. In neither the 
large nor the small systems was there 
any desire to use authoritarian meth- 
ods of working. Both stressed coopera- 
tive ways of working. 

In eight of the nine systems, there 
were central curriculum councils and 
a structure of system-wide committees. 
Lay participation in the work of the 
committees was found, however, to 
be very limited. 

One of the questionnaire studies 
was devoted to an analysis of the ac- 
tivities of the curriculum person. ‘hese 
activities seemed to fall in five major 
areas and are given in descending order 
in terms of time spent on each. ‘They 
were: 


1. Curriculum improvement activi- 
ties. 

2. Activities to facilitate the curric- 
ulum improvement program. 

3. Personal-professional growth. 

+. Preparation and provision of re- 
sources. 


5. Community relations. 


It was revealed that many curric- 
ulum workers participated in many ac- 
tivities even though they may not have 
had responsibility for them. 

The material secured through this 
questionnaire should be helpful to 
other curriculum workers in analyzing 
their own activities. 

The final effort of the seminar group 
was to give us material which would 
be helpful to school districts that wish 
to inaugurate this position and_ to 
school districts that wish to evaluate 
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their present program of curriculum 
improvement. Accordingly a chapter 
is included in the report which gives 
guidelines either for establishing a 
sound program of curriculum improve- 
ment or for assessing one that is al- 
ready in operation. ‘lhe phrase “guide- 
lines” is used to indicate that there 
is no one right way—no blue print— 
to follow in setting up a program but 
that each school district should follow 
certain basic principles in tailoring a 
program to fit its own unique needs. 
Guidelines are offered for assessing cur- 
riculum improvement procedures, or- 
ganizational plans and the activities of 
the curriculum person. 

Since the study has been completed, 
two interesting developments have 
taken place. ‘The New Jersey State 
Department of Education has been 
reorganized so that there is now a Di- 
rector of Curriculum and Instruction 
(K-12), Mr. Ablett Flury; a Director 
of Secondary Education, Mr. William 
Warner and a Director of Elementary 
Education, Mr. Eric Groezinger. 

The New Jersey Curriculum Coor- 
cinators have decided to push beyond 


the study to try to clarify further the 
position of the curriculum leader. We 
want to work cooperatively with all 
staff members but we also would like 
to have some limited authorities in 
order to do our job more effectively. 
It seems to us that we can get off the 
horns of that old line-versus-staff di- 
lemma, if we can spell out and win 
acceptance of certain specific defined 
authorities within the area of curric- 
ulum improvement that would make 
us neither line nor staff. We are not 
at all clear as to what these defined 
authorities should be. Right now we 
only have “feelings” but we are going 
ahead to seek out these authorities. 

We realize that it is not going to be 
easy to pin them down. “Shared re- 
sponsibility” is a phrase that we all 
respond to emotionally, but when it 
comes to setting down on paper the 
precise limits of each person’s “share,” 
we go beyond experience into the un- 
known. Perhaps other curriculum 
workers throughout the country will 
sct this task for themselves so th; afwn 

1 few years we may have somé con- 
ite results. 


SS=> 


New Edition 


Just Released 


Selected Bibliography for Curriculum Workers, 1955 Edition. 


Edited by: J. Murray Lee 


Includes annotated references of interest in the areas of elementary and 


secondary school and of general readings. 


Also includes selected references to books and pamphlets treating child 


development, anthropology, sociology, and other 


Order from: 


“related areas.” 


Price: $1.00 


The Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development 


1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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WILLIAM M. ALEXANDER, ROBERT S. FLEMING 


and STUDENTS 


Working on —_— Problems 
Through University Seminars 


Students in university seminars describe in this article various 


curriculum problems which they are attempting to resolve 


through a research approach. 


Some of the potentialities in this 


method are indicated by the authors. 


NIVERSITY SEMINARS are considered 

by the authors to offer especially 
appropriate opportunities for encour- 
aging teachers and other curriculum 
workers to carry on systematic studies 
of some of their curriculum problems. 
Many graduate courses are so organized 
as to discourage, or make nearly im- 
possible, creative work on students’ 
own problems. ‘The seminar or prob- 
lems course, however, is more usually 
organized around the problems of the 
enrollees. At the two institutions rep- 
resented by the authors of this arti- 
cle, extensive use has been made of 
such seminars as means of providing 
guidance and sharing opportunities for 
in-service teachers engaged in_ sys- 
tematic work on real problems. 

At the University of ‘Tennessee a 
“Seminar in Cooperative Curriculum 
Research” is developed to help - 
pascal explore the nature of ¢ 


William M. Mundin is conliaitnan ‘ 
in-service education, University of Miami, 
Coral Gables, Florida. Robert 8. Fleming 
is professor of education, University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville. The several con- 
tributors to this article are graduate 
students in seminar classes conducted by 
Dr. Alexander and by Dr. iene 
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research approach to the solution of 
educational problems. Courses in 
“Problems in Curriculum Develop- 
ment” and “Problems in Administra- 
tion and Supervision” are utilized 
similarly at the University of Miami. 
In each of these seminar-ty pe courses, 
extended consideration is given to the 
processes of problem-solving and _ ac- 
tion research. Following initial study 
of these processes, the persons enrolled 
in the courses define, individually or 
in teams, problems which they wish 
to attack in their own school situa- 
tions. In general, emphasis is placed 
on the selection of problems which 
can be attacked with the cooperation 
of other school personnel. Each stu- 
dent, or team of students, develops a 
plan of action and begins the explora- 
tion of the problem in the school situa- 
tion. Progress reports are made to the 
seminar groups from week to week 
and suggestions are made by seminar 
members as to procedures to be fol- 
lowed and as to resources to be used 
at the institution and elsewhere. 

In the following sections of this 
article, brief statements are presented 
of several typical problems currently 
being studied by in-service students 
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enrolled in the seminars described at 
the University of ‘Tennessee and at the 
University of Miami. In connection 
with each study, a brief statement has 
been prepared by the student con- 
cerned, telling of the problem, its im- 
portance, and the procedures used. 


By D. F. Adkisson, 
Schools, Knoxville, 
Problem: ‘To help principals better 

understand boys and girls. 

Importance: So that principals can 
give leadership to teachers in guiding 
the growth and development of boys 
and girls. 

Procedures: ‘The principals are meet- 
ing at regular intervals in small work- 
ing groups based on the size of the 
schools in which they work. ‘They 
identified problems which they en- 
countered in working with teachers in 
understanding pupils in their school. 
After a critical examination of these 
problems, they realized that most were 
concerned with relationships with stu- 
dents. Effort is being made to help 
teachers identify blocks to effective 
relationships and to plan cooperatively 
ways of overcoming these blocks. This 
is being done both in small discussion 
groups and in school faculty groups. 
The plan provides for principals to 
analyze their effectiveness in working 
on such problems with their teachers. 
Provision is being made for an evalua- 
tion of changes made in teachers’ feel- 
ings, attitudes and relationships with 
pupils. 


By Mary Bartley, Kensington Park 
Elementary School, Miami, Florida 


Knox County 
Tennessee 


Problem: To evaluate the first year’s 
experience at Kensington Park Elemen- 
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tary School with the employment of a 
full-time curriculum assistant. 


The position of cur- 
riculum assistant in the elementary 
schools of Dade County is a newly 
created one. Since I am the first person 
to serve in this capacity in Kensington 
Park School, an evaluation of “the 
year’s work is of vital interest to me 
and also of potential value to the 
school program. 


Importance: 


Procedures: 1. Maintenance of in- 
formational notes on informal confer- 
ences with teachers and the principal 
to determine whether adequate rap- 
port and working relations have been 
established. 

Review of tape recordings to as- 
certain what type of assistance to teach- 
ers proved most successful. 

Use of group conferences on the 
duties of the curriculum assistant to 
determine what changes are suggested 
at the end of the year. 

4. Comparison of the amount and 
kind of help asked for at the beginning 
and end of the year. 


Records of materials selected and 
used by the teachers, and records of 
teachers interested in experimenting 
with new materials. 


By Lucy Mae Elliott, Miami Jackson 
High School, Miami, Florida 


Problem: Developing ways of work- 
ing to maintain continuing improve- 
ment in language arts at Miami Jack- 
son High School. 


Importance: Ways of continuing 
improvement are needed so that teach- 
ers may plan to meet the needs of their 
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pupils, become acquainted with new 
teaching materials, think together on 
what the school is attempting to do for 
the students, and relate language arts 
to other curriculum areas. 

Procedures: Varied ways of working 
are being utilized by the language arts 
teachers: departmental conferences; 
subject and grade conferences; prep- 
aration of a curriculum guide; con- 
sultations with the librarian, guidance 
director, and testing chairman; plan- 
ning with the local radio station, and 
with pupils, parents, businessmen and 
university instructors. In order to de- 
termine the effectiveness of these ways 
of working, plans are being made to 
secure the following types of data: test 
scores to measure pupil progress in 
reading and in spelling; follow-up study 
on English grades of graduates in col- 
lege; questionnaire to the teachers; 
record of books read by pupils; com- 
ments from teachers and pupils; and 
English achievement test results. 


By Grace Smith, Clairborne County 
High School, Tazewell, ‘Tennessee 


Problem: ‘The problem is to iden- 
tify reading difficulties and_ factors, 
and to improve the reading level of 
ninth grade pupils in Clairborne 
County High School. 

Importance: A high percentage of 
Clairborne County High School stu- 
dents drop out of school in the ninth 
grade because of “failure” due to poor 
reading ability. 

Procedures: ‘The faculty is cooperat- 
ing in various studies designed to locate 
reading difficulties and their causes. 
An experimental program of classroom 
reading instruction has been set up for 
immediate translation of information 
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about our pupils’ reading difficulties 

into improved school practices. 

By Katherine La Belle, Fort Lauder- 
dale High School, Fort Lauderdale, 
Florida 


Problem: ‘lo determine whether 
grouping in beginning shorthand 
classes at Ft. Lauderdale High School 
will result in greater achievement and 
satisfaction. 

Importance: ‘The need for this study 
was brought into focus when an ex- 
amination of llth grade drop-outs 
showed that discouragement over lack 
of achievement in shorthand was a fre- 
quent contributing factor. ‘This, cou- 
pled with the excessive number of 
failures, indicated the need for some 
re-evaluation of the course. 


Procedures: Students were enrolled 
for the year 1954-55 without regard to 
grouping. At the end of the first month 
of school, the ERC Stenographic 
Aptitude ‘Test was administered to all 
classes and these scores and other data 
were used to place the students in one 
of three groups. All groups were set up 
to allow for flexibility, and a few ad- 
justments in the original grouping have 
been made as the year has progressed. 

At the end of the year achievement 
in all three groups will be measured by 
timed dictation tests and the scores 
compared with those made by non- 
selected groups of past years. Drop-out 
percentages this year will be compared 
with former years. A questionnaire to 
the students will be used to determine 
their personal satisfaction, and the 
evaluation of the teachers involved will 
be checked by their desire to continue 
the practice of grouping in future 
classes. 
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By Adelle C. Luebke, Bearden Ele- 
mentary School, Knoxville, Tennes- 
see 


Problem: Providing and organizing 
opportunities for meaningful learning 
experiences outside the classroom 
into units appropriate for children of 
the sixth grade. 

Importance: ‘The development of 
the proper organization of excursions 
seeks to answer the most difficult prob- 
lem of all classroom education: to ef- 
fect the carrying over of abstract and 
symbolic classroom experience to ac- 
tual and concrete life conditions, and 
vice versa. 

Procedures: ‘This sgt area, an 
urban county of 200,000, provides a 
wide varicty of iim for field 
trips, and a laboratory for their study. 
Parents, pupils and other members of 
the community are taking a definite 
part in planning and evaluating the 
use of field trips. One useful device 
is an evaluation sheet prepared for 
parents. Other data are being secured 
from pupils, teachers and other per- 
sons involved in the excursions. 


By George L. Mathis, Hardy Junior 
High School, Chattanooga, Ten- 
nessee 


Problem: ‘To decrease the number 
of drop-outs in our school. 

Importance: It is our desire to bring 
about a better understanding between 
parents, pupils and teachers in order 
that the number of early school leavers 
may be decreased. 

Procedures: ‘The faculty and princi- 
pal of this school are having personal 
interviews with parents and pupils in 
order to discuss pupils’ school progress 
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and to discover any possible causes of 
this problem. Our main goal is to con- 
tact every parent and pupil in the 
school at least once in order that each 
parent, pupil and teacher may have a 
closer relationship. ‘This, we think, 
will tend to decrease the number of 
school drop-outs. 


By Blanche T. Wood, Coral Gables 
Elementary School, Coral Gables, 
Florida 


Problem: ‘lo evaluate the results of 
faculty cooperation in developing a 
school handbook. 

Importance: In this large (about 
1600 pupils) school, there is great need 
for an up-to-date handbook which 
would be the outgrowth of a common 
faculty project. 

Procedures: Faculty committees are 
developing statements of policies to be 
included in the handbook. When a 
committee completes work in its di- 
vision, the findings are brought to the 
faculty as a whole for discussion, eval- 
uation and adoption for the handbook. 
During the pre-school planning period 
the handbook will be used as an orien- 
tation program for new teachers, and 
a quick review for those with previous 
service. At the conclusion of the period 
an evaluation device will be used to 
determine the effectiveness of the 
handbook in presenting the school pol- 
icles. Further data regarding the use, 
modification and effectiveness of the 
handbook will be collected throughout 
the 1955-56 school year. 


Possibilities of Seminar Studies 


The foregoing illustrations of prob- 
lems studied by seminar members are 
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too brief to indicate the full potentiali- 
ties of this approach to curriculum 
research. Obviously, the procedures 
used are inadequate from a research 
standpoint. Yet in some cases these 
efforts to collect evidence about inno- 
vative practices mark the first attempts 
to compare new practices systematical- 
ly with former ones. Believing as we 
do that the collection of evidence is 
an essential step in any curriculum ex- 
perimentation, we feel that help and 


motivation to this end are appropriate. 
With the help of such courses, indi- 
viduals may learn to study their prob- 
lems more systematically than before, 
to use more adequately related existing 
research, and to work more effectively 
with others in cooperatively defining 
and attacking curriculum problems. 
From these beginnings, it is hoped that 
students will find increasingly accurate 
means of identifying and testing pos- 
sible problem solutions. 


S—= 


JULIA WEBER GORDON and ANNE HOPPOCK 


Leaders Learn 


Through Experience 


This article is a progress report on New Jersey’s experience in 


yreparing leaders for cooperative curriculum research. 
} $ 


EW JERSEY BECAME INVOLVED in 

leadership training for cooperative 
curriculum research by a process of 
evolution. For several years the State 
Department of Education has been 
sponsoring a workshop for the state 
staff of helping teachers and a number 
of supervisors and curriculum workers 
employed by local districts. ‘The work- 
shop, held for a week each January, is 
a voluntary project, developed by the 
participants for purposes of their own 
growth. Its membership numbers 
about one hundred, divided into study 
groups of ten each. ‘The group chair- 
men constitute the workshop council 
or planning body. 
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Early in 1953 the workshop com- 
pleted the study projects which it then 
had current and in April of that year 
the council began a series of meetings 
to explore new areas for study. 

As the council studied participants’ 
suggestions, two problems of common 
concern emerged. One was immediate 
and pressing—the problem presented 
by the large number of inadequately 
trained teachers who, because of the 
teacher shortage, had been brought 
into the schools under emergency cer- 
tification. How was it possible to help 
them learn the bare fundamentals of 
teaching quickly enough to “keep their 
heads above water’? As the council 
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discussed this concern, its members 
became aware of a deeper, subtler prob- 
lem, “How can we find better ways to 
close the gap between what we know 
and what we do?” ‘The leaders knew 
that telling teachers what to do is in- 
effective; shies realized that their role 
is to help teachers find their own solu- 
tions to problems. They recognized 
that this’ is always di ficult; the diffi- 
culty in this instance was only inten- 
sified by the current situation. ‘They 
felt a genuine need for greater skill in 
the ways of working wilt: people which 
will lead to desirable change. 

Two members of the council were 
involved in the national ASCD pro- 
gram of cooperative curriculum re- 
search. ‘They proposed that coopera- 
tive curriculum research as a method 
of school improvement might be ex- 
plored at the 1954 workshop. ‘This 
proposal interested the council but, of 
course, this group could not make the 
decision. The council therefore pro- 
posed a one day meeting to enable the 
total workshop personnel to learn the 
nature and purpose of cooperative cur- 
riculum research. ‘Then each person 
would be able to help make the deci- 
sion. When consulted, the workshop 
participants favored this meeting. 


Nature and Processes 
of Research 


At a one day session held in May, 
Stephen M. Corey of the Horace 
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Mann-Lincoln Institute of School Ex- 
perimentation, presented an overview 
of the nature and processes of coopera- 
tive curriculum research. ‘The partici- 
pants then divided into small groups, 
discussed the presentation and raised 
questions. ‘Then they reconvened to 
ask further questions and to help clar- 
ify uncertainties. Groups about the 
luncheon tables explored the presenta- 
tion further. 

‘The afternoon was used for a more 
concrete examination of the funda- 
mental character of cooperative cur- 
riculum research. One group of par- 
ticipants had formulated the outlines 
of a situation involving a school and 
its community and, in the afternoon 
session, presented this in a spontaneous 
dramatization. A new principal had 
decreed that the lunchroom manager 
could no longer collect the school 
lunch money. Every teacher would 
have to collect for her own class. The 
manager complained that her honesty 
was being doubted, the teachers com- 
plained of one more interruption to 
teaching. Everyone got excited. The 
dramatization represented a meeting 
which included the principal, certain 
teachers, the lunchroom manager, the 
school bus driver, the P'T'A president, 
a school board member, and an invited 
consultant. Some of the facts were 
brought out, the problem clarified, and 
the group prepared to explore tentative 
solutions. ‘This skit helped the on- 
lookers to see the difference between 
trying to solve a problem by heated 
argument and seeking the facts on 
which a solution can be based. 

The “reactionnaire” which was com- 
pleted after this meeting revealed that 
the majority of the workshop members 
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really wished to learn to use the meth- 
ods of cooperative curriculum research 
as a way of working with people, and 
wished to make this the next workshop 
project. 

From the outset, the council had 
seen the importance of .proceeding by 
careful steps. Now it proposed = 
another full-day meeting be held 1 
October as further preparation for 7 
ensuing January workshop. ‘The par- 
ticipants agreed and asked that the 
October meeting give them firsthand 
experience in problem defining. 

In preparation for the meeting, the 
workshop council members, in order to 
improve their skill as group leaders, 
held a session of their own in which 
they put themselves through the same 
experiences which the total workshop 
group would have in October. Each 
described some area of concern and the 
others helped him to shape a state- 
ment of a problem that would lend 
itself to study and eventual action. 

This preparation made heavy de- 
mands on the ~—e but prov ed to 
be well worth it. When a letter was 
sent to all the ete participants, 
suggesting that they bring their burn- 
ing ‘problems to the October meeting, 
it was possible to include samples of 
the raw questions and the resulting 
problem statements worked out by the 
chairmen at their preliminary mect- 
ings. In October, the leaders of the 
workshop groups felt fairly secure for 
they had already had some firsthand 
experience with the techniques of 
problem definition. 


Defining Problems 
The October meeting opened with a 
demonstration by several members of 
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the Institute staff acting out a situation 
in which a school principal and _ his 
friends, who were also principals, wres- 
tle with a problem. ‘Together they 
learned how to state a problem so that 
it can be “worked upon, not just wor- 
ried about.” ‘The total group discussed 
the demonstration with reference to 
the process employed. ‘The remainder 
of the day was spent in small groups, 
each group referring to the processes 
used in the morning demonstration as 
a guide in stating its own problems in 
workable form. ‘l’o support the group 
chairman, a consultant experienced in 
cooperative curriculum research sat 
with each group. 

One major result of the day’s work 
was a realization that it is necessary to 
gather adequate data before the actual 
nature of the problem is apparent. 
Thus, as the participants worked to- 
gether, they began to discover for 
themselves some of the fundamental 
principles of cooperative action re- 
search. 

At the end of the October meeting 
each participant formulated a_ state- 
ment of the problem on which he 
wished to work, and the council re- 
formed the groups so that persons with 
somewhat related projects could work 
together at the January workshop. 

Evaluation of the October meeting 
by the workshop participants showed 
that understanding of the process of 
cooperative curriculum research is not 
reached overnight. ‘The participants 
felt that they had found something 
worth exploring and were certain they 
wanted to continue but some doubts 
and confusions were expressed. For ex- 
ample, some said, “If we took all this 
time to work out problems, nothing 
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would ever get done.” Others said, 
“There is nothing new in this ap- 
proach; thoughtful people have always 
worked this way.” But despite repeated 
cautions that they should come to the 
workshop only if strongly moved to do 
so, more than one hundred leaders reg- 
istered. 

Following the policy of careful plan- 
ning, the workshop council again met 
to clarify the purposes of the coming 
January workshop and to establish a 
common understanding regarding pro- 
cedures, schedules and plans for eval- 
uating. ‘The council corresponded 
with the participants so that consider- 
able readiness was established. 

The January workshop met for three 
days. ‘The major part of the time was 
spent in working seminar fashion in 
small groups. Each group member was 
allotted an hour to discuss his own 
project and receive help. In the large 
group meetings, experiences were pro- 
vided to increase the effectiveness of 
the work of the small groups. Role 
playing, panel discussions and films 
were used. 

The major purpose of the January 
meeting was to enable each person to 
get maximum experience in working 
with a real problem of his own so that 
he could continue on his own in his 
local situation working with local peo- 
ple. It was agreed that the participants 
would meet again in May when each 
would bring data on his local activity 
for further study and evaluation. 

The meeting in May centered on 
evaluation of the ways of working 
which participants had used as they 
worked with the problem at home. It 
was found that sometimes the problem 


had been too vaguely stated in the be- 
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ginning, or that there had been insuf- 
ficient evidence regarding the nature 
of the problem. It became — 
that it was necessary to think early i 
the process of the means by which re- 
sults are to be evaluated. As someone 
said, “You can’t evaluate what you 
have done until you have clearly in 
mind what you want to achieve.” It 
was agreed that much practice was still 
needed in determining what the prob- 
lem really is, in stating it in workable 
form, and in isolating the factors in- 
volved in it. 


What Are the Reactions? 

It is impossible at this point to eval- 
uate the effectiveness of the workshop 
but reactions which workshop partici- 
pants have volunteered during the past 
year may be significant. 

A local supervisor describes how the 
staff worked cooperatively on problems 
involved in helping Puerto Rican chil- 
dren adjust to their new life. She 
writes, “As I have watched the deep 
furrows leave their brows and the 
dazed, sad look disappear from their 
eyes, I realize the warmth of under- 
standing they are receiving from prin- 
cipals, teachers and children. The pro- 
gram which has developed surpassed 
the preliminary plans made at the 
workshop.” 

A helping teacher describes how she 
worked with a teacher and a group of 
children on means of improving read- 
ing through developing oral vocabu- 
lary. Her written report shows that 
she and the teacher gave a great deal of 
attention to process and she speaks of 
the personal growth which she and the 
teacher felt they had made. She says, 
“We ended our experiment with more 
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questions than we had at the start. It 
set us to thinking seriously of problems 
we had read about and in which we 
had only a remote, academic interest 
but which we had not sensed in our 
own situation.” 

Another workshop participant: de- 
scribed a critical situation, in which a 
teacher was in danger of being dis- 
missed. ‘This matter was cleared up 
and the school was improved, when all 
concerned discovered and changed the 
conditions causing the difficulty. 

Others reporting made such state- 
ments as these: 

“IT feel the workshop on action re- 
search helped me realize that I can’t 
accomplish much by myself.” 

“T am more aware that there are no 
canned answers to school problems. 
It takes time, facts and experimenta- 
tion by the people involved to change 
a situation.” 

“It has influenced my whole ap- 
proach. I am trying to avoid ready- 
made answers to questions. I find my- 
self saying more and more, “Let's look 
at the facts together.’ 

“Our approach to teachers meetings 
has changed. There has been much 
more involvement of teachers in plan- 
ning, leadership and_participat.on 
We are more conscious of the necessity 
for involving more people from the 
beginning if we expect acceptance and 
lasting outcomes.” 


Role of Leadership 


Because of changes in personnel in 
the State Department of Education, 
the workshop did not meet in January 
1955. But planning for it is again un- 
der way. Study of cooperative curricu- 
lum research in New Jersey will con- 
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tinue. Over the state, many of the 
workshop participants are gaining skill 
in using the methods by applying them 
in the solution of their problems. 
‘They are aware that they need further 
help from one another and from ex- 
perts. ‘They will seek this help because 
they have caught a glimpse of what a 
powerful tool these methods are in 
effecting change. 

‘They are clearer in their minds re- 
garding the role of leadership in edu- 
cation. ‘They recognize more clearly 
that if educational practices are to 
change in harmony with what scientific 
research has taught us about human 
development, we cannot leave the de- 
termination of change to a few persons 
in positions of authority. One reason 
why desirable changes come so slowly 
is that those who have to implement 
change do not understand what needs 
to be done. Persons whose job it is to 
institute new practices must be in- 
volved in all the study, planning and 
experimentation leading to them. This 
includes not only teachers, but all 
those persons who work closely with 
children and, to a degree, the children 
themselves. 

For this reason, many leaders with 
skills in helping people tackle their 
problems scientifically and coopera- 
tively are needed. That is why the 
State Department of Education in 
New Jersey has used its resources to 
help train leaders. That is why the 
leaders themselves are not satisfied to 
“take a course” but are going through 
the actual processes, learning‘with the 
people whom they are expected to 
lead. They know they cannot really 
acquire the understanding and _ skill 
involved in any other way. 
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HERBERT L. COON and HAROLD B. PEPINSKY 


Contributing Toward a Language of 
EMOTIONAL HEALTH 


A study of emotional health among junior and senior high school 


students is developing closer 


cooperation and more insightful 


understanding of research among staff members and consultants 


in this University School. 


ITH THE IDEA THAT social research 

can be “both socially useful and 
scientifically meaningful” (6), two 
agencies of the Ohio State University 
are collaborating in a study of emo- 
tional health among junior and senior 
high school students. One of the agen- 
cies is the University School, a demon- 
stration and experimental unit of the 
College of Education, in which young- 
sters are enrolled from kindergarten 
through the twelfth grade. The other is 
the Occupational Opportunities Serv- 
ice, a department in the Office of the 
Vice-President in Charge of Student 
Relations, which provides counseling, 
testing and research services for the 
University. In this report, the back- 
ground, purposes and preliminary re- 
sults of this collaboration will be dis- 
cussed. 

Because its job is to provide educa- 
tional leadership, the University School 
staff is continually seeking to improve 
its methods of working with students. 


Herbert L. Coon is couiiluton of re- 
search and publications for the University 
School of The Ohio State University. 
Harold B. Pepinsky is director of research 
and is associate professor of psychology, 
The Ohio State University, Columbus, 


Ohio. 
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An important teaching objective is to 
help young people learn to work and 
play together. Such diverse situations 
as the classroom, athletic events, 
money-making projects, class trips and 
other social events provide many op- 
portunities for this kind of teaching. 
Considerable attention is paid to stu- 
dents’ individual needs. For example, 
core teachers devote from one and one- 
half to three hours per day to individ- 
ual conferences. The staff also in- 
cludes a part-time school physician 
and a full-time nurse, whose work is 
closely integrated with that of the 
teaching faculty. 

The administrative policy of the Uni- 
versity School is consistent with its 
attempts to teach youngsters how to 
behave democratically in social groups. 
Faculty members and parents partici- 
pate actively in policy-making and in 
the carrying out of policy (1). ‘Thus, 
although the school staff spends the 
bulk of its time in actual work with 
students, much additional time is de- 
voted to various kinds of committee 
work. In this democratically ordered 
scheme of events and with a major 
commitment to demonstrate an out- 
standing instructional program, the 
staff has had relatively little time for 
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the design and execution of research 
projects. ‘This state of affairs has been 
frustrating because the staff is keenly 
aware of its obligations to find out 
more about its students and to develop 
more effective ways of meeting their 
needs. It is not surprising that for 
many years research activity was sub- 
ordinated to teaching demands. Par- 
ticularly at the upper grade levels, re- 
search was relatively sporadic and un- 
coordinated, consisting of a few theses 
and dissertations conducted by staff 
persons and the work of several out- 
siders who wished to obtain data about 
elementary and secondary school chil- 
dren. Thus, ideas about and practices 
of working with youngsters had far out- 
stripped formal research inquiry. Over 
the years, too, a genuine concern with 
the welfare of University School stu- 
dents had contributed to a growing 
suspiciousness and resentment of per- 
sons from outside who wanted to con- 
duct research in the school. Much of 
this attitude was well-founded; fre- 
quently the outsider, engrossed in his 
own research objectives could be con- 
strued as openly exploitative. 

Yet, outside help was vitally neces- 
sary if the school’s research objectives 
were to be met, because the faculty 
itself could not do this job without 
neglecting its other important commit- 
ments. Hence, a test project was de- 
vised, calling for the aid of outside 
consultants and the employment of a 
research assistant. ‘To this end, a 
modest research grant was requested 
and obtained from the Ohio State Uni- 
versity Development Fund for a study 
of emotionally disturbed youngsters. 

Meanwhile, the Research Division 
of the Occupational Opportunities 
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Service was seeking to establish its 
credit as a resource for studies contrib- 
uting to the understanding and devel- 
opment of students enrolled in the 
Ohio State University. The long range 
objectives of the research group were 
to provide information that could be 
put to practical use by teaching and 
other service units of the University, 
and to contribute to basic research on 
human behavior. Now these are seem- 
ingly irreconcilable objectives, chiefly 
because in this area practitioner and 
scientist rarely trust each other’s mo- 
tives. ‘The scientist is stereotyped as 
having a dispassionate carelessness to- 
ward the welfare of his subjects, and 
the practitioner, as being uncritically 
“tule of thumb” in his service function. 
On the assumption that practitioner 
and scientist roles could be reconciled 
(5, p. 7-15), several University depart- 
ments, including the University School, 
were sounded out on the idea of col- 
laborative inquiry. The initial opera- 
tions of the Occupational Opportuni- 
ties Service research program are de- 
scribed elsewhere (4). 


A Study of Pupils’ 

Anxiety Symptoms 
Preliminary discussions between the 
University School and Occupational 
Opportunities Service groups were held 
in the fall of 1952. Although the talk- 
ing was done informally over coffee in 
the school cafeteria, these conferences 
were marked by defensive sparring that 
included open expressions of hostility. 
One of the problems here was that of 
communication between the groups. 
Where there had been little experience 
in common, terms used had different 
referents for the two staffs. If there 
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were to be a joint study of emotional 
disturbance in youngsters, for example, 
the meanings of “emotional disturb- 
ance” and of “study” had to be ex- 
plored. 

Finally, with much crossing of fin- 
gers, it was agreed to begin by study- 
ing a specific aspect of emotional dis- 


turbance in youngsters—how _ they 
manifested anxiety symptoms. As a 
means of “coming to terms,” it was 


agreed further to study the frames of 
reference* of teachers and other pro- 
fessional workers toward such symp- 
toms. First, 18 teachers volunteered 
for interviews that would elicit from 
them behavioral descriptions of anxiety 
symptoms in youngsters with whom 
the teachers had worked. During these 
interviews, teachers were encouraged 
to talk freely. Second, verbatim and 
near-verbatim recordings of these inter- 
views were sifted to obtain 100 non- 
overlapping items descriptive of mani- 
fest anxiety. ‘Third, these items were 
submitted to University School teach- 
ers, teachers in the Columbus schools, 
social workers and psychologists, to 
determine whether these groups could 
agree in categorizing the items along 
a dimension ranging from “most im- 
portant” to “least important” in de- 
scribing anxiety symptoms in children. 
It was found that the two groups who 
sorted the most alike were the Univer- 
sity school teachers and the psychol- 
ogists, but that within the University 
School, teachers differed widely’ 
among themselves. These and other 
*The “mind-sets,” 
plained in translation. 
? This research was conducted by Paul D. Hood 
(2), then research assistant in the Occupational 


fae eusiies Service. It was Dr. Hood who 
proposed the behavior clinic (see next paragraph). 


as one helpful teacher ex 
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findings were reported back to the 
teaching faculty and formed the basis 
for exciting discussion meetings. 
Throughout the entire study there has 
been an attempt to “feed-back” reg- 
ularly to the teaching faculty material 
that it could help interpret as well as 
use. 

The finding that there was consid- 
erable specificity and not a general 
agreement among the teachers in view- 
ing anxiety symptoms led to the sug- 
gestion of a behavior clinic in which 
intensive case studies could be made 
of individual students in the Univer- 
sity School. With this in mind, a 
graduate student in clinical psychology 
was hired as a research assistant to 
make the case studies, under the super- 
vision of a senior staff member in the 
Psychology Department. Faculty mem- 
bers selected four adolescent boys for 
study, two considered “well-adjusted” 
and two as “poorly adjusted.” Case 
conferences including teachers, clini- 
cians, and members of the research 
staff were held at bi-weekly intervals 
during the spring quarter of 1953. With 
the help of her supervisor, the research 
assistant presented, in written form, a 
detailed summary of each case, to 
which questions for group discussion 
were appended. Although there was 
unanimous judgment about the poorly 
adjusted students, one of the young- 
sters selected* as well- adjusted was re- 
vealed as a highly anxious person, 
strongly sensitive to conformity pres- 
sures from peers, teachers and parents. 

*We are grateful to Judith Worrell, who 
served as research assistant, and to Alvin Scodel, 
who served as clinical supervisor, for making 
these case studies. A summary and discussion 


of the two “well adjusted” cases may be found 


in (5, p. 101-108). 
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Thus, it became increasingly obvious 
that faculty members could differ 
among themselves in their views of 
students and that their evaluative judg- 
ments might not be supported by evi- 
dence from other sources. Moreover, 
it became evident that there was much 
to be learned about emotional health 
as well as pathology. In 1953-54, then, 
.a large-scale investigation could be 
made of the entire junior-senior high 
school population, now with active 
participation and support from mem- 
bers of the teaching faculty. Current- 
ly, we are studying the relationship 
between a student’s expressed stand- 
ards of behavior and other overt acts 
involving group participation, physical 
skill and academic performance. It 
also involves a comparison of expressed 
behavior standards held by students, 
teachers and parents (3). ‘These 
data are now being analyzed. ‘This 
research is more formal and rigorous 
in design than any attempted hereto- 
fore by a research team at the Univer- 
sity School, and it is so precisely be- 
cause the faculty wants it that way. 
And the faculty now has an owner’s 
pride in the research program. Added 
to this is the encouragement provided 
by a recent financial grant from the 
University Advisory Committee on Re- 
search for further intensive case studies 
in 1954-55. 

We think it is important to tell how 
the University School and Occupa- 
tional Opportunities Service staffs are 
contributing toward a language of cino- 


“basic.” If basic, the research may 
contribute to behavior theory but have 
little practical utility. If action-ori- 
ented, it may give to those who par- 
ticipate a sense of well-being, because 
they are involved and have a stake in 
what is going on, yet the contribution 
to knowledge is apt to be trivial. Un- 
doubtedly, there are occasions when 
either kind of research alone is defen- 
sible. We are accumulating consid- 
erable evidence which seems to support 
the belief that their separation is not 
necessary. 
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JOHNNYE V. COX 


Supervisors Gain Skills of 
ACTION RESEARCH 


A graduate program of combined work and study enables su- 


pervisors to gain understanding and skill in the techniques of 


action research and in the use of research findings. 


HE GeorciA Program for the Educa- 
Tiion of Supervisors provides oppor- 
tunities for supervisors to acquire skills 
needed to do action research. Super- 
visors in this program recognize that 
assuming leadership in studying and in 
carrying on research is a major func- 
tion of the supervisor. ‘They are given 
careful guidance in identifying prob- 
lems for study, in developing plans for 
studying these problems, in executing 
these plans, and in reporting findings. 


Basic Education Program 

Helping supervisors to acquire and 
to strengthen these skills is not an 
isolated procedure but is a continuous 
process which starts when the prospec- 
tive supervisor begins his training, 
continues throughout the basic train- 
ing period, and extends throughout the 
period of service as a supervisor. An 
overview of the program is presented 
to show ways in which emphasis is 
given to action research. 


cahuuve-? V. Cox is associate professor of 
education, the University of Georgia, 
Athens, and is director of the Georgia 
Program for the Education of Super- 
visors. 
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The basic education program for 
supervisors is a work-study program at 
the fifth-year level which extends over 
a period of four summers and the three 
intervening years. Each person’s pro- 
gram is planned in terms of his needs 
but there is a suggested sequence of 
ex periences that helps the prospective 
supervisor and his adviser in planning 
a program that is continuous and de- 
velopmental. ‘The suggested sequence 
of experiences is as follows: 


First summer: 
a. Participates in a workshop in edu- 
cational planning and development 
b. ‘Takes a course in supervision. 


First year on the job: 
Participates in a carefully super- 
vised internship program 
b. Participates in a non-credit in- 
service program with other supervisors 


in the same section of the state. 


Second summer: 

a. ‘l'akes a course in methods of ap- 
plied research in education 

b. ‘Takes two non-education courses, 
selected in terms of the supervisor’s 
needs. 
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Second year on the job: 

Engages in an action research 
project which was planned during the 
preceding summer 

b. Participates in a non-credit in- 
service program with other supervisors 
in the same section of the state. 


Third summer: 
Completes a report of the re- 
search project 
b. ‘Takes a course in supervision and 
two other courses selected in terms of 
the supervisor’s needs. 


Third year on the job: 

Participates in a non-credit in-service 
program with other supervisors in the 
same section of the state. 

Fourth summer: 

Takes at least two courses, selected 

in terms of the supervisor’s needs. 


This sequence of experiences leads 
to a Master of Education degree (at 
the completion of eleven approved 
courses) and to a professional certifi- 
cate in supervision (at the comple- 
tion of three approved courses beyond 
the degree). 

Persons who have completed a Mas- 
ter’s degree in some other area may 
also participate in the experiences de- 
cribed above. A special program is 
planned for these people in terms of 
their needs and experiences. ‘These 
people may receive a certificate from 
the College of Education of the Uni- 
versity of Georgia indicating that they 
have completed an approved program 
at the sixth-year level. 

Supervisors are encouraged to par- 
ticipate. in non-credit in-service pro- 
grams throughout the period of the 
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basic education program and to con- 
tinue this study during their service as 
supervisors. They are also encouraged 
to continue to study on a credit basis 
and opportunities are provided by the 
university for such experiences. 


Guidance During the Training 
Period 

‘The supervisors begin their program 
with a full summer of campus study at 
the University of Georgia. ‘The first 
session is spent in a workshop and the 
second session consists of a course in 
supervision. 

It is the function of the workshop 
to help the participants—administra- 
tors, supervisors, visiting teachers and 
classroom teachers—to develop under- 
standings and competencies relating 
to their own position in the school and 
to learn the relationships of one posi- 
tion to another. 

The supervisor's day in the work- 
shop generally includes: 

1. A two-hour block of time for 
looking at the job of the supervisor and 
for planning ways to acquire the com- 
petencies needed to do the job; 

A two-hour block of time for 
working with other participants of the 
workshop to develop understandings 
and competencies that are common to 
other school personnel; 

A third two-hour block of time 
for developing competencies which re- 
late specifically to the work of the su- 
pervisor. ‘There are occasional general 
sessions in which all participants meet 
together. 

Various procedures are used in help- 
ing the supervisor to determine what 
his functions should be and to de- 
velop plans for carrying out these func- 
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tions. The procedures used generally 
include the following: 

1. Reading and discussing the litera- 
ture on the functions of supervision; 

2. Identifying problems facing the 
schools and pointing up needs for lead- 
ership in dealing with the problems; 

3. Looking at slides, filmstrips and 
movies that show supervisors at work; 

4. Reading and/or hearing reports 
of research studies carried on by su- 
pervisors; 

5. Visiting supervisors in on-the- 
job situations to see what they do and 
how they work; 

6. Inviting supervisors, administra- 
tors, classroom teachers and_ other 
school personnel to meet with the 
group to present points of view about 
supervision. 

The experiences in the workshop 
and in the course in supervision, which 
follows the workshop, help the super- 
visor to see his role in the process of 
improving the total learning environ- 
ment for children, youth and adults. 
He recognizes that in order to carry 
out this role effectively he must be a 
good teacher, a professional leader, a 
democratic leader, a resource person 
and a research person. 

Although the summer program usual- 
ly helps the supervisor to recognize 
that he needs to develop competencies 
as a good research person, little em- 
phasis or encouragement is given to 
him to begin immediately to do re- 
search. The major emphasis given to 
research at this time is that of helping 
him to know how to use research that 
has been done. 

During the year following the first 
summer the supervisors participate in 
an internship program and work under 
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the guidance of advisers from the Uni- 
versity of Georgia and the State De- 
partment of Education. The purpose 
of the internship is to give on-the-job 
help to the supervisor as he assumes 
a new role as educational leader. 

An adviser visits each supervisor at 
least once each month, writes occasion- 
al letters to the supervisor, and meets 
the supervisors in a group for a three- 
day conference once each quarter. 
These contacts provide opportunities 
for helping the supervisor to know 
about and to make use of research that 
has been done in areas in which the 
supervisor and others in the school 
system are working. 

The intern supervisors also receive 
help and stimulation from other super- 
visors. Supervisors working in the same 
geographical area meet frequently to 
share experiences and to study com- 
mon problems. These meetings pro- 
vide opportunities for the intern super- 
visor to learn of research that super- 
visors are doing as well as research 
that they have completed. 

Throughout the period of the intern- 
ship a three-fold emphasis is given to 
research—learning of research that has 
been done, using research that has 
been done, and identifying problems 
for research study. 

When the supervisor returns to the 
campus for the second summer he 
usually takes a course in methods of 
applied research. The experiences of 
the preceding summer and of the in- 
ternship have helped the supervisor to 
have some readiness for this course. 
He has recognized that he needs to 
develop competencies as a_ research 
person. He has become acquainted 
with action research studies done by 
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Notice of Proposed Amendments 


To ASCD Constitution and By-Laws 


In accordance with Articles VII and VIII of the ASCD Constitution, the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Association for Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, NEA, proposes the following amendments to the ASCD Constitution and 
By-Laws. 

The purposes of the amendments to Article IV and Article VI of the Con- 
stitution are to: 


1) Provide for the position of President to be filled by an individual who has 
had the previous experience of serving for one year as an officer of the 
Association. 


2) Eliminate the office of Field Secretary because of its present lack of func- 
tionality and in its place substitute a new regular three-year Executive Com- 
mittee office. 


The purposes of the amendments to Article V of the Constitution and of 
Article VIII of the By-Laws are to: 


1) Provide an opportunity for the affiliation of ASCD groups in states where 
the professional staff population makes it difficult to meet the present 50- 
member minimum requirement. 


2) Enable state and regional ASCD groups to automatically designate their 
president or president-elect as one of their quota of representatives on the 
ASCD Board of Directors for the terms of his state or regional association 
office. 

Ballots will be sent to ASCD members on August 15, with the request that the 
ballots be returned to ASCD headquarters office by September 15. The five amend- 
ments hereby proposed by the ASCD Executive Committee would alter the 
portions of the ASCD Constitution and By-Laws reproduced below. The Con- 
stitution and By-Laws in their entirety appear in the 1954-55 ASCD Handbook. 


CONSTITUTION 





PRESENTLY READS 
deleted) 


ARTICLE IV—OFFICERS 


Section 1. The officers of the Associa- 
tion shall be a President, a First Vice-Presi- 
dent (who shall be the retiring President), 
a Second Vice-President, a Field Secretary, 
and an Executive Secretary. 

Section 2. The President and Vice- 
Presidents shall serve for a term of one 


(Italics, matter to be 
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ProposeD New Reapinc (Bold type, matter 
to be added) 


_ ARTICLE IV—OFFICERS 


Section 1. The officers of the Associa- 
tion shall be a President (who shall be the 
retiring President-Elect), a Vice-President 
(who shall be the retiring President), a 
President-Elect, and an Executive Secretary. 

Section 2. The President, Vice-Presi- 
dent, and President-Elect shall serve for a 








year, the Field Secretary for three years. 
The same person may not serve more than 
one term in the same office without an 
intervening period of at least one year. 


ARTICLE V—THE BOARD OF 
DIRECTORS 


Section 2. The Board of Directors shall 
consist of (1) twenty members elected at 
large who shall serve for a term of four 
years, five to be elected each year in such 
manner as the By-Laws may determine; (2) 
any members of the Executive Committee 
who are not otherwise members of the Board 
of Directors; (3) representatives of state 
and regional (covering several states) asso- 
ciations concerned with supervision and cur- 
riculum development, who shall serve for 
the same length of term and with the same 
duties and privileges as the members at 
large, representation to be on the basis of 
membership of local members in the na- 
tional organization as follows: 


one representative for 50 to 99 members 


two representatives for 100 to 174 mem- 
bers 

three representatives for 175 to 274 mem- 
bers 

four representatives for 275 to 399 mem- 
bers 

five representatives for 400 members or 
over 


In estimating such membership for the pur- 
pose of representation, only persons who 
are bona fide members of the National 
Education Association and of the Associa- 
tion for Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment with dues paid as of January 1 
preceding the annual meeting shall be 
counted. Representative members of the 
Board of Directors shall bear such creden- 
tials as the By-Laws of the Association may 
determine. A state may share in such state- 
wide or regional representation but not in 
both. 


term of one year. No person may succeed 
himself in this three-year cycle (successively 
President-Elect, President, and Vice-Presi- 
dent) without an intervening period of at 
least one year. 


ARTICLE V—THE BOARD OF 
DIRECTORS 


Section 2. The Board of Directors <hall 
consist of (1) twenty members elected at 
large who shall serve for a term of four 
years, five to be elected each year in such 
manner as the By-Laws may determine; (2) 
any members of the Executive Committee 
who are not otherwise members of the Board 
of Directors; (3) representatives of state 
and regional (covering several states) affili- 
ated associations concerned with supervision 
and curriculum development, who shall 
serve for the same length of term and with 
the same duties and privileges as the mem- 
bers at large (except as state or regional asso- 
ciations may make provision for their presi- 
dent or president-elect to automatically serve 
as one of their quota of representatives on 
the ASCD Board of Directors for the term 
of his state or regional association office), 
representation to be on the basis of member- 
ship of local members in the national or- 
ganization as follows: 

one representative for less than 100 na- 

tional, mexabers 

two representatives for 100 to 174 mem- 

bers 

three representatives for 175 to 274 mem- 

bers 

four representatives for 275 to 399 mem- 

bers 

five representatives for 400 members or 

over 

In estimating such membership for the pur- 
pose of representation, only persons who 
are bona fide members of the National 
Education Association and of the Associa- 
tion for Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment with dues paid as of January 1 
preceding the annual meeting shall be 
counted. Representative members of the 
Board of Directors shall bear such creden- 
tials as the By-Laws of the Association may 
determine. A State may share in such state- 
wide or regional representation but not in 
both. 
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ARTICLE VI—EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE 


Section 2. The Executive Committee 
shall be composed of the officers of this 
Association (with the exception of the 
Executive Secretary) and three other active 
members of the Association. The three 
members of the Executive Committee other 
than officers shall be elected for a term of 
three years, one to be elected each year in 
such manner as the By-Laws may determine. 


ARTICLE VI—EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE 


Section 2. The Executive Committee 
shall be composed of the officers of this 
Association (with the exception of the 
Executive Secretary) and four other active 
members of the Association. The four 
members of the Executive Committee other 
than officers shall be elected for a term of 
three years, one to be elected each year 
(except that each third year two shall be 
elected) in such manner as the By-Laws may 
determine. 


BY-LAWS 


ARTICLE VIII—AFFILIATION 


State groups requesting affiliation shall 
meet the following requirements: (1) there 
must be at least 50 members of the national 
organization in the state applying for af- 
filiation; (2) a state group applying for affil- 
iation must have an on-going organization; 
and (3) the purpose and policies, including 
the policy of unrestricted membership, of 
any state group applying for affiliation, must 
be identical with those of the national or- 
ganization. The Executive Committee shall 
act on application for affiliation from all 
state groups. 
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ARTICLE VIII—AFFILIATION 


State groups requesting affiliation must 
meet the following requirements: (1) a 
state group applying for affiliation must 
have an on-going organization; and (2) the 
purpose and policies, including the policy of 
unrestricted membership, of any state group 
applying for affiliation, must be identical 
with those of the national organization. The 
Executive Committee shall act on applica- 
tion for affiliation from all state groups. 























supervisors and other school personnel. 
He has used results of research in work- 
ing on school problems. He has prob- 
ably identified a problem or problem 
area on which he wishes to do some 
research. He may have a commitment 
from the teachers in a school, the 
teachers in a subject-matter area, or 
the principals of the school system to 
assist in a research project. 

Participants in this course include 
administrators, supervisors, counselors, 
visiting teachers and classroom teach- 
ers. ‘hese people work toward de- 
veloping skills, insights and under- 
standings needed to function as intel- 
ligent consumers and producers of edu- 
cational research. ‘Through lectures, 
class discussions, committee activities, 
and individual study and reports they 
develop effective use of library tools, 
appraise current research literature, 
and make a broad overview of research 
procedures and techniques. 

Among other activities in which he 
engages each participant prepares and 
presents to the class a report concern- 
ing an action research project which 
he proposes to do during the following 
year. ‘he report includes: (a) a state- 
ment of the problem, (b) the objec- 
tives of the problem, (c) procedures to 
be employed in attempting to solve 
the problem, and (d) procedures to be 
used in evaluating the success of the 
project. 

During the initial preparation of the 
report of a proposed project and dur- 
ing the revision which he may make 
after the report is presented to the 
class, the student may receive individ- 
ual assistance from the instructor of 
the class and from his major professor 
who probably will be his adviser for the 
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research project. The report which is 
presented to the class is generally a 
brief but comprehensive one. How- 
ever, before the student begins his 
project he develops a detailed step-by- 
step plan which must have the ap- 
proval of his project adviser and the 
chairman of the Division of Graduate 
Studies. 

‘The supervisor is now ready to be- 
gin the research project. He goes back 
to his job with increased knowledges 
and skills relating to research pro- 
cedures and with a well-organized pro- 
posed plan of work. 

During the second year on the job 
the research project is the major phase 
of the supervisor's work-study _pro- 
gram. The supervisor has the careful 
guidance of an adviser or of his major 
professor who assisted in planning the 
details of the study. The adviser makes 
occasional visits to the supervisor to 
assist in the development of the proj- 
ect. The supervisor informs the adviser, 
through visits, letters and reports, con- 
cerning the progress he is making with 
the project. 

The supervisor and others working 
with him determine the kinds of data 
needed, collect and analyze the data, 
and keep accurate records of the ac- 
tivities related to the project. The su- 
pervisor may call on the adviser for 
help in developing knowledges and 
skills relating to collecting and analyz- 
ing the data. 

It -is the supervisor’s responsibility 
to write up the project in a well-organ- 
ized manner. Some of the writing is 
done during the year in which the proj- 
ect is conducted, but most of the final 
writing is done when the supervisor 
returns to the campus for the third 
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summer. The adviser assists in plan- 
ning the organization for the report, 
in reading the report in its tentative 
form, and in suggesting ways of 
strengthening the report. 

The kinds of problems investigated 
by supervisors range in scope from 
gener ral problems involving all teachers 
in a system to specific problems in- 
volving a small number of teachers in 
one school. Research projects com- 
pleted recently have been concerned 
with (a) meeting the personal and 
professional needs of teachers new to 
the school system, (b) evaluating in- 
service experiences provided for begin- 
ning teachers, (c) meeting the social 
and emotional needs of pupils enter- 
ing high school, (d) meeting the needs 
for achievement of pupils in one 
school, (e) developing an individual- 
ized arithmetic program for the ele- 
mentary grades of one school, and (f) 
improving the science program in a 
school through an in-service program 
for teachers. 

Supervisors have many opportunities 
to share the findings of their studies. 
They discuss their projects with staft 
members, with supervisors and with 
other interested persons in college 
classes, workshops and seminars. ‘These 
experiences enable the supervisor to 
relate the results of his study to other 
school problems and to develop other 
research interests. 


Guidance Following Training 


Supervisors are encouraged to pur- 
sue research interests that have grown 
out of the carefully supervised projects 
or those interests that may have de- 


veloped in some other way. ‘The Uni- 
versity, through its field service pro- 
gram, provides consultants on a non- 
credit basis to individual schools and 
school systems interested in making a 
study of their problems. Supervisors 
frequently make use of this service and 
do research on such problems as those 
named in the preceding section. 

The university also provides addhi- 
tional assistance in research projects 
to students at an advanced graduate 
level. A person may enroll in a research-- 
course and work independently on a 
project. ‘This study may be done on the 
job or in residence at the university 
but is done under supervision and guid- 
ance of an instructor who assists in the 
development of research procedures 


‘and in the evaluation of the project. 


A seminar in supervision provides 
still other research possibilities for 
supervisors at the sixth-year and doc- 
toral level. ‘he seminar meets weekly 
and its purpose is to help supervisors 
on the job improve their supervisory 
procedures. An_ action oe ap- 
proach is generally used 1 carrying 
out this objective. Supervi isors investi- 
gate such problems as improving con- 
ferences with individual teachers, eval- 
uating one or more supervisory pro- 
cedures, and improving understanding 
and skill in group a 

It may be said that the University 
of Georgia (a) recognizes that super- 
visors need skills as research persons, 
(b) believes that the university has a 
responsibility for helping supervisors 
to develop and strengthen these skills 
and (c) provides opportunities for 
supervisors to acquire the skills needed. 


SS 
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MARIE M. HUGHES and OTHERS 


lron County Teachers Study 
Their Problems Scientifically 


Application of scientific methods of cooperative action research 
in a system-wide approach can lead, as is shown in this article, 


to sound instructional improvement. 


OW IS IT POSSIBLE to report in one 

brief article the two years’ experi- 
ence of an entire school district of one 
hundred teachers—first grade through 
high school—with the action research 
process? 

The Iron County School District is 
one of six in Utah cooperating in the 
Kellogg financed project known as the 
Cooperative Program Educational 
Administration. ‘The project in this 
district differs from the others in the 
state and country because the study is 
focused directly upon change in the 
classroom; that is, direct i improvement 
of instruction and the administrators’ 
role in that improvement. ‘This report 
will be confined to a discussion of the 
teachers’ activities rather than explor- 
ing the training program and activities 
of the administrators of the district. 


Setting of the Study 


Iron County School District is lo- 
cated some 267 miles south of Salt 
Lake City. It is a small district. The 
town of Cedar City with its high 
school, junior high and three clemen- 





Marie M. pee is professor of sdnaiints 
tary education, University of Utah, Salt 
Lake City. This article was prepared 
with the cooperation of Mary McMillan, 
supervisor, and of the teachers of the 
Iron County District, Utah. 
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tary schools is the hub. Here is lo- 
cated a branch of the Utah State 
Agricultural College authorized to 
grant bachelor’s degrees, the radio sta- 
tion, the service clubs, the movie thea- 
ters and the chief shopping center of 
an area larger than the school district 
itself. Cedar City is located on the 
main north and south highway that 
extends through the state and into 
Nevada and California. It is the gate- 
way to the southern Utah parks with a 
hotel operated by the Park Commis- 
sion. Several fine motels are to be 
found in this small city. Due to the 
location of the mountains, there is no 
television reception. 

Other schools in the district are 
found in a village eighteen miles north 
on the highway. Here are located a six- 
year high school (grades seven to 
twelve) and an elementary school. A 
few miles still farther north is an eight- 
vear three-teacher school. A two-teach- 
er six-grade school is located in a dry 
farming area to the west and another 
to the south. ‘These seven elementary 
schools, two high schools and one 
junior igh schoo! comprise the school 
units of the district. 

The district takes its name from the 
iron mines that constitute the main 
source of wealth for the county, al- 
though farming, particularly cattle and 
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sheep raising, is important. The dis- 
trict has been fortunate because the 
population gain has been within nor- 
mal rate. ‘This has enabled the Board 
of Education to keep construction of 
classrooms within demand. ‘The new 
school opened last September is one 
of the most modern and educationally 
functional buildings in the entire state. 

The setting then for the study is a 
modern community (minus television ) 
with highway contact with the larger 
world, a college and sufficient wealth 
to finance its needs, although there is 
always an underlying apprehension 
that the iron mines might close or 
drastically reduce operation. In addi- 
tion, there is both hope and fear that 
the uranium findings will extend into 
the area. If this happens the way of 
life of the community and its present 
close-knit ties and common culture 
will be changed. 


Method of Action Research 
Is Chosen for the Project 

The administrative leaders held cer- 
tain views regarding ways of working 
with people. They w anted to employ 
those ways of wor king that permitted 
option and creativity on the part of the 
teachers; ways of working that per- 
mitted the teachers to learn from asso- 
ciation with one another; ways of 
working that provided new experiences 
for each teacher; and ways of working 
that could be personally and _profes- 
sionally satisfying. In addition, they 
wanted some real change toward im- 
provement in the classroom situation. 
They knew that change could not be 
lasting or be real without commitment 
and involvement on the part of the 
teachers. ‘They saw the project, with its 
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provisions for outside consultant aid, 
as the means whereby they could learn 
with teachers a more scientific w ay of 
working together to improve the teach- 
ing-learning situation. With these con- 
cerns in mind, it appeared that the 
action research process described the 
involvement (actual doing of some- 
thing in the classroom) that should 
characterize the study. 


The Study Begins 

‘The teachers in this district, as well 
as others in the state, had been dis- 
turbed by the report of the Sixty-Man 
Survey Commission on the Public 
Schools made in the spring of 1952. 
This report had indicated that the 
children and youth in Utah were be- 
low the standard of the country in the 
field of the language arts; therefore, 
the consensus seemed to be that our 
first work should be confined to this 
area. Each teacher was asked to make 
a list of objectives that he had in mind 
as he worked in the field of the lang- 
uage arts. ‘Teachers of special subjects 
at the secondary level were asked to 
state the problem that they felt existed 
as they worked with students in their 
own specialized field. A composite list 
of objectives was made from the several 
lists turned in from individuals. Little 
time was given to the refinement of 
objectives or to working together for 
consensus on the importance or state- 
ment of the objectives. They were ac- 
cepted at face value and the next step 
taken. 

This second step suggested that each 
teacher choose an objective that in- 
terested him, describe his procedures 
for attaining it (the hypothesis), and 
state the evidence that he planned to 
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secure for testing whether or not his 
procedures were effective. 

At the end of the first year, eighty- 
one of the teachers made individual re- 
ports of their work. 


Nature of the Language Study 


Many of the problems pertained to 
the building of vocabulary, correction 
of usage errors, and improvement of 
spelling. ‘These language areas were 
the specifics on which the tests had 
provided evidence of less success than 
desired. 

Other problems included the devel- 
opment of critical thinking and dis- 
cussion, improvement of oral and 
written reports, improvement of the 
psychological climate and stimulus 
situations that release and encourage 
children to write. The problems in 
reading pertained largely to aiding 
children to discriminate more carefully 
in their selection of reading materials 
and to increase their comprehension in 
reading. 

Although the teachers worked indi- 
vidually, all those working in a given 
area such as spelling or vocabulary 
building met together with the con- 
sultant. Most of the teachers needed 
help in delimiting their problems so 
that they could gather evidence re- 
garding response to the instruction 
provided. For example, a_ primary 
teacher who hypothesized that the use 
of puppets promoted vocabulary build- 
ing, found her problem much more 
meaningful when changed to “what 
kind of puppet promotes most use of 
language on the part of the children?” 
The assumption was, of course, that 
unless children used language they 
could not increase their vocabularies. 
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The two or three teachers who were 
looking at the “show and tell” period 
for usage errors, moved into teacher 
standards for the period, to children’s 
participation in setting up the condi- 
tions that stimulate participation and 
interest, and, finally, to a mature con- 
tent analysis of things that are of inter- 
est to children of different ages. At 
this point the significance of the indi- 
vidual work became something that 
welded the teacher group into a co- 
operative unit. 

A generalized study on written re- 
ports was limited to written reports in 
science. ‘l’he final hypothesis was: Chil- 
dren’s written reports will be more 
childlike (spontaneous) and less book- 
ish if they have some firsthand experi- 
ence with the material they write 
about. 


Results of the Language Study 


A large ses pean of the teachers ac- 
tually learned a way of working in 
which they rll satisfaction. For the 
first time in their career they actually 
looked at evidence as a result of what 
they were doing. 

Many of the results could be acted 
upon by others as well as the teacher 
who originally secured them. To illus- 
trate: 

e Individual commitment to learn- 
ing to spell that accompanies the 
child’s making up his own spelling list 
including the total number he will 
work-on for a week results in improved 
spelling as measured by weekly test re- 
sults, improvement in written work and 
greater interest in spelling. 

e Young children prefer the small 
cardboard (flexible tag board) puppets 
because they can make them quickly. 
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Thus they play many more stories and 
are more creative in their fashioning 
of the puppets. Next in popularity are 
the milk bottle puppets that can repre- 
sent a family and be pushed around 
on top of a table. 

e Young children have favorite 
poetry. Such favoritism is dependent 
upon content and not length as some 
teachers believed. 

e Children were reading material of 
real literary merit along with their 
comics. The range of differences in 
amount read made it inadvisable to set 
up a reading list for all. 

e Children and youth in Iron 
County made the same kind of lan- 
guage errors that are reported for other 
parts of the country. It was believed 
that they had some colloquial speech 
patterns that prevented their scoring 
properly on the tests. 

e Children know what they like to 
hear in the Show and Tell period and 
can set up suggestions that will stimu- 
late interest and participation (a kind 
of feedback). 

e Children read much more in an 
individualized self-selection type of 
situation than under the usual group 
reading. 

‘These examples are sufficient to 
show that results were secured that 
demonstrated that the method of class- 
room research was useful. As one might 
expect, the people who put the most 
into it, obtained the most from it. 


Second Year of the Study 


The second year the teachers were 
assured that they could work on any 
problem of their own choice rather 
than being limited to the field of the 
language arts. ‘Three aspects of their 
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choice of problems will be discussed. 
First, problems of school living were 
attacked in the disciplined and system- 
4 manner of the action research proc- 

. Secondly, the problems of instruc- 
became those of frontier 


tion now 
significance. ‘That is, they included 
procedures that are highly recom- 


mended but for which there is little 
published documentation of what hap- 
pens under the procedures. Some of 
the spelling and usage studies had been 
a field that had been well worked 
previously, although the teachers had 
not acted on the findings of former 
studies. ‘Through their own research 
they became aware of the printed 
studies and their significance to them. 

The third element in the second 
year’s work has been the establishment 
of the problem on a truly cooperative 
basis. 


Some Problems of Daily Living 


‘Two elementary schools felt that 
their most pressing problem was the 
difficulties that children had in the 
playground situation. Staff members 
agreed that children quarreled, tattled, 
fought, dishgured property, and other- 
wise acted improperly on the _play- 
ground. ‘They asked themselves such 
questions as these: At which period do 
the children have the most trouble? Do 
gitls have as much trouble as boys? Do 
a few children cause all the trouble? 
What do you call trouble anyway? As 
a result of these questions the group 
members were quick to see that they 
did not have requisite information to 
move into an action hypothesis. ‘Their 
first job, therefore, was to define 
“trouble” or altercation. ‘he final oper- 
ational definition became: “It is an 
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altercation when (a) children get into 
a situation in which they come to an 
adult for help; and (b) when the situ- 
ation is one of bullying or teasing 
wherein others come to the adult or 
the adult sees the situation as one that 
is patently unfair.” ‘The second defini- 
tion was made necessary because sec- 
ondary and elementary schools used 
the same play ground; also, it formed a 
framework in which tattling could be 
evaluated. 

‘The second step required systematic 
observation of every playground period 
and a coverage of the entire playground 
area. Common recording charts used 
by all the teachers showed the na- 
ture of the altercation, who was in- 
volved and the time that it occurred. 

The compilation of the observations 
showed that noontime and the few 
minutes before school began in the 
morning were the periods when the 
very largest number of altercations oc- 
curred. Secondly, it showed that a few 
youngsters were the instigators al- 
though no age group or room was 
exempt. 

At this point the clementary and 
secondary school councils met together 
to discuss the situation and make rec- 
ommendations. ‘heir recommenda- 
tions were direct and to the point. 
First, divide the playground for sec- 
ondary and elementary pupils with 
each staying in his own area. ‘The 
playground was large enough so that 
this was entirely feasible. ‘Vhe second 
thing that the children wanted was to 
take all the playground equipment of 
balls, nets, wagons, etc., out in the 
morning and again at noon. ‘Their argu- 
ment was that they had nothing to do 
but “fool around” and so got into trou- 
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ble. ‘These two recommendations were 
put into action along with some discus- 
sion in each classroom on “how we 
can have fun on the playground.” ‘The 
pestiferous problem of playground al- 
tercations disappeared. 

The high schools have found a 
method of dealing with non-attend- 
ance, car parking and use during school 
time. ‘lhe method has included get- 
ting the facts and interpreting the facts 
so that a plan of action evolved, then 
checking on the results of the co 
‘The young people were involved ; 
the point of gathering diagnostic vis 
as well as working out the plan of ac- 
tion for improvement. 

The teachers have found the need 
for new skills if they are to use a 
scientific method based on the facts 
in the solving of practical school prob- 
lems. Chief among their needs have 
been the skill of consulting with young 
people and the acceptance of their 
point of view. 


Frontier Procedure and Cooperative Effort 


These problems of frontier proce- 
dure and cooperative effort will be 
briefed only. It is hoped, however, that 
their potential significance may be 
seen, 

One school is experimenting with a 
variety of reporting-to-parent instru- 
ments as well as teacher-parent con- 
ferences. ‘his study was planned with 
the parent-teacher organization and has 
involved much cooperation on the part 
of parents as they have responded in 
an evaluative manner to each instru- 
ment or procedure used. Already the 
study has resulted in much clearer defi- 
nitions of the traits and attitudes upon 
which reports are made. 
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Another study by a primary group 
(first grade through third) of nine 
teachers has focused attention upon 
children’s responses to a wide variety 
of reading stimuli in a so-called de- 
velopmental approach to reading. ‘This 
study is one of the most provocative 
because the problem requires a careful 
action program and a continuous re- 
definition of developmental reading. 
This redefinition emerges from the 
data gathered on children’s responses 
to the reading situation. 

An intermediate grade group of 
teachers is trying out self-selection pro- 
cedures in reading and a variety of ways 
of providing children with purposes 
for writing. 

The junior high school is in the 
process of re-evaluating its guidance 
program. All teachers, at least theoreti- 
cally, are involved. 

A high school committee is study- 
ing a group of so-called deviates— 
namely, twenty-two of the most tal- 
ented students and twenty-two of the 
least talented. It appears now that 
this committee’s findings will result 
in a redefinition of most and _ least 
talented. Three parents are members 
of this committee. 

The middle of January over eighty 
percent of the teachers voted to con- 
tinue the project if money could be 
secured for consultant help. Earlier 
the teachers had expressed themselves 
thus: 

“I have the feeling that some mighty 
important work is going on in our district 
and each one of us is part of it. I think 
what amazes me most is how enthusiastic 
everyone is about what he is doing.” 

“I believe many of us are in the dark. 
I still don’t know what it is all about.” 

“It is easier to be a principal now be- 
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cause we have a recognized procedure for 
working on our problems: Gather the 
facts systematically; compile, analyze and 
interpret the results; get a hunch or hy- 
pothesis on what might work; make a plan 
of action; gather evidence (facts) on 
what happens under the new conditions. 
Evaluate and repeat the process.” 

“We continue to need more help on 
how to gather evidence and record data.” 

We have in these expressions the 
range of attitudes toward the project. 
These attitudes extend from non-in- 
volvement to highest enthusiasm. ‘They 
demonstrate that some people feel a 
confidence and power in their work 
that they had not experienced previ- 
ously. These expressions do not re- 
flect the growth of teachers in objec- 
tivity observed by consultants. 

Other outcomes of the project are 
seen in the actual work in the class- 
room. School life is different for many 
children because of the project. 

The problems pertaining to working 
scientifically in the classroom are many. 
Among them are the skills involved in 
delimiting a problem and setting up 
operational definitions. ‘here are skills 
and creative endeavors involved in ways 
of defining and recording evidence. 
Such skills can be learned with appli- 
cation and intent on the part of the 
teacher. ‘The systematic, disciplined 
way of following defined procedures 
and gathering evidence can be attained, 
even though there are frustrations in- 
volved in the learning and doing proc- 
ess. ‘The real dynamics of this whole 
process of studying the classroom scien- 
tifically lies, however, in the task of 
accepting the meaning of the data that 
are secured. It means real trauma for 
some teachers to discover that they 
have secured no evidence that drill on 
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vocabulary lists results in children’s 
using the words in writing or speaking. 
Teachers were shocked to learn that 
over half the children in the middle 
grades did not like to read in class. 
Every classroom used the plan of hav- 
ing children read around the class 
circle every day. Again, some teachers 
investigated the way children felt to- 
ward school. They discovered the 
children felt that teachers had _ pets, 
and that teachers never praised them. 

These examples show two ways in 
which teachers are made insecure and 
upset. One, their complacency in their 
method of teaching is challenged; sec- 
ond, their entire attitude toward chil- 
dren is up for reappraisal. ‘lhe basic 
problem in this becomes, should chil- 
dren be asked these questions? Should 
we consult with children in this man- 
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ner? At this point in scientific work 
in the classroom we are dealing with 
the basic concept the teacher has of 
himself as a teacher and the basic atti- 
tudes he holds toward children and the 
role of the adult (teacher) in the life 
of the child. There is a depth of feel- 
ing on the part of most teachers that 
requires, on the part of the consultant 
and co-worker, great support and sensi- 
tivity. Can this period in the process 
of action research be cushioned in 
some manner? Since it grows out of 
data found, it cannot always be fore- 
seen. ‘The more vital the work under 
way, the more significant are these 
teacher reactions. ‘To reiterate, for 
some teachers this “look” at them- 
selves is a major ordeal. It must be met 
so that the teacher can move forward 
a freer and more creative person. 
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the Importance of People 


Column Editor: Peggy Brogan 


Research in Living 


ONDUCTING RESEARCH in living. Find- 
C ing out whys and ways for. behav- 
ing. This sort of inquiry is the job of 
a lifetime. Inquiry which begins with 
individually significant questions. 
Which follows its course im an espe- 
cially planned environment. An envi- 
ronment where sensitive response is 
the method. Sensitive response to peo- 
ple and their problems. 

“Why Stephie is riding on my 
horsie?” asks Jolly as he watches 
Stephie rock back and forth on the 
horsie Santa Claus has just brought to 
their nursery school group. “Why, Bar- 
bara? Why is she?” 

“Because Santa Claus brought the 
horsie to Stephie too. It’s Stephie’s 
horsie and Jolly’s horsie,” explains his 
teacher offering a hand to Jolly. “Want 
to go and see about having a ride?” 

A few minutes later Jolly is nding on 
his horsie. Or—is it his and Stephie’s? 
This is something to wonder about and 
find out about. What does it mean to 
have a horsie be yours and not yours 
all at the same time? How does it feel? 
What is a world like when ownership 
is not a simple mine or not mine? 
When mine-not mine are part of the 
same relationship? When mine-yours 
are part of the same relationship? 
When ours is an accurate way for de- 
scribing reality? 

Jolly will not find his answer this 
morning or even this year in his nursery 
school. Nor will he find it three years 
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from now in his first grade. Or ten 
years from now in his junior high. For 
his questions about the horsie will 
grow to include the sandbox and the 
tricycles. A favored position as leader 
of the line and It in the game of tag. 
Ilis teacher’s attention and his com- 
munity’s offers of membership in 
groups that matter. And his noticing of 
Stephie will grow to include others in 
his world. People who are like him and 
people who are not. People who are 
in his special group and people who are 
not. People who want him for a spe- 
cial friend and those who do not. Con- 
ducting an inquiry into the meaning of 
living in a world of people is the job 
of a lifetime. 


“When Is Juice?” 


“When is juice?” asks Anne sitting 
down at one of the low tables in her 
ritirsery school kitchen. “Juice now.” 

How can now be time for juice? 
Doesn't Anne know that she has been 
in school for only twenty minutes— 
that juice time isn’t until the middle 
of the morning? Or is it time for juice 
—time, that is, as measured by more 
than just the clock or nursery school 
schedule? Time as measured by mat- 
ters of importance in Anne’s living. 
By matters of importance in Anne’s 
growing ability to intelligently manage 
her affairs in a world where people and 
events are separated by time and space. 
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How can Anne best be helped to 
carry on her self-initiated research into 
meanings for living in her world? She 
can be told that she must wait for juice 
like all the other children. And this 
might work. Anne might happily bathe 
the doll or paint a picture or in some 
other satisfying way fill the time be- 
tween now and juice. 

But supposing juice time has a spe- 
cial meaning for Anne? Supposing 
juice time is the reminder that soon 
she'll be home with Mommie. Sup- 
posing it is the time before juice that 
hangs heavily on Anne’s hands--that 
makes her worry 
space between her and home. Suppos- 
ing it is the time after juice that is 
happy time for Anne—time when she 
can throw her whole self into activi- 
ties, now that she knows that seeing 
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about the time and 


Mommie comes next. Then what is 
gained by having Anne wait another 
hour? 

Might juice time then change in its 
special significance for Anne? Might 
it no longer be the comfortable de- 
pendable time that gives her a way for 
feeling secure in a world of movement? 
Might juice time become something 
in and of itself? Something to worry 
about and think about and play out 
alone in the corner? Might waiting be- 
fore juice assume such significance “that 
waiting after juice also becomes some- 
thing to worry about, until finally any 
waiting is anticipated as something un- 
pleasant? ‘That now is the only toler- 
able time as far as having pleasure is 
concerned? 

Perhaps it would be bettér to act on 
Anne’s suggestion that now is time for 
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juice. She seems so unaware of other 
children—holding out her paper cup. 
Why not let her drink her juice at 9:20 
today? ‘Tomorrow she may not feel this 
way until 9:30 or 9:45. And out of sen- 
sitive responding between Anne and 
her teacher will come the day when 
Anne can be asked to wait a little 
while. And another day another little 
while. In this way Anne is building a 
useful meaning for waiting. Like Jolly, 
she is conducting research in living 
that will be the job of a lifetime. She 
is discovering that she can do some- 
thing about intervals in time and space 
—that she can include future pleasure 
as a significant part of her present. 


Response to People 


“Why is he going to drop bombs?’ 
asks Roger pointing to the pilot in his 
book. And then, “Do you know what? 
The next time I see him I’m going to 
hit him good.” 

Why is he going to drop bombs? 
Who can help Roger find this an- 
swer? Indeed who wants to? Why do 
grownups extend themselves into one 
another's living by way of bombs? 
What has been the course of our re- 
search into living? Our opportunities 
for sensitive response? What is it that 
proves bombs to be more effective than 
laughter? Or love? Or working things 
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out together? What research during 
three and a half years of living makes 
Roger want to hit the pilot good? And 
when will his findings invite him to 
take another view? ‘lo want to drop 
bombs himself? Bombs that are more 
powerful than all the rest? 

What are the questions of children 
that start the inquiry rolling? The 
questions which grow with children as 
they grow older? If the alligator died, 
where is his head? Why does it rain 
when I want it to be nice? Why doesn’t 
Beth like me? Why does work time 
seem so long today? Why can’t I stand 
it when ‘Tom holds my hand? Why 
don't I want to do anything? Is this 
what it means to be bored? ‘To be lazy? 
What's this self-discipline they're al- 
ways talking about? Why don’t I have 
any? 

Conducting research in living. Find- 
ing out whys and ways for behaving. 
This sort of i inquiry is the job of a life- 
time. Inquiry which begins with in- 
dividually significant questions. Which 
follows its course when conditions in- 
vite it. When sensitive response is the 
way for behaving. Sensitive response to 
the adventure of living. Sensitive re- 
sponse to people and their problems. 

—Prccy Brocan, professional staff, 
Child Education Foundation, 535 E. 
84th Street, New York 28, New York. 
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niting Forees + Improve Edueation 


Column Editor: Francis L. Drag 
Contributors: Dorothea Hinman 
Royce Johnson 


Public School and University Unite Forces 
at the Neighborhood Level 


N ANSWER TO Communism today we 

loudly acclaim our devotion to de- 
mocracy as a way of life. Yet we some- 
times seem to forget that the distinc- 
tive quality of democracy does not 
primarily come through large scale 
technological and economic advances 
or spectacular decisions of national and 
international councils, but through the 
growth and fulfillment of human be- 
ings which enable each one to become 
an effective participant in the demo- 
cratic way of life—determining what 
conditions make for human welfare 
and growth of culture, and then help- 
ing to provide these conditions. 
Wherever this process is going on, 
democracy is being continually reborn: 
government is then truly “of the 
people, by the people, and for the 
people.” 

Do we in education also sometimes 
forget which values must have first 
priority in democracy? Frequently we 
become so absorbed in building our 
bright new consolidated schools and 
the new research laboratories and li- 
braries at our great universities that 
we do not observe what is happening 
daily in the living of the children and 
of their families for whose growth and 
welfare these institutions are supposed- 
ly designed. Do we not need to focus 
our attention more penetratingly on 
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the natural germinative center of our 
democracy — the family in its local 
neighborhood? Recent experiments 
have shown us clearly that it is here 
in these intimate, long continuing 
groups that human personality under- 
goes the most telling period of nurture. 
Yet today, even though the majority 
of the public is engaged in providing 
human nurture through homemaking 
and neighborhood-making, there is evi- 
dence of much stumbling and failure 
through lack of education for these 
most important vocations. If nurture 
of human personality essential to a 
democracy is to become sounder, have 
not we, as leaders in the function of 
public education, become responsible 
for helping the local family and neigh- 
borhood to function more effectively? 


It was this thinking that caused two 
people to start working together’ in the 
spring of 1953 in a small western Penn- 
sylvania community. One of these in- 


*'The contributors of this: article wish to 
acknowledge the guidance offered in this experi- 
ment by the findings and working principles 
growing out of the studies in family and com- 
munity ‘development directed by Regina H. 
Westcott, consulting psychologist, Elm Grove, 
Wisconsin. 

They also wish to express appreciation for the 
interested and helpful cooperation of several 
members of the Department of Education at the 
Pennsylvania State University, headed by Charles 
M. Long. 
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dividuals was a supervising principal 
responsible for four six-room elemen- 
tary schools, the other was a university 
instructor responsible for helping stu- 
dents prepare themselves for teaching 
children. Our guiding question was: 
How can all of us who are members of 
this community improve the conditions 
provided here for human_ nurture? 
Soon many more persons became in- 
volved: teachers and children in the 
four schools and the families of those 
children, interested local and county 
- leaders, and the university students in- 
vited to be members of the community 
while in training here for teaching.’ 
There followed a period of cooperative 
exploration through which we all 
helped to uncover and identify the 
most crucial problems which we were 
meeting every day as we tried to ful- 
fill our common task of helping chil- 
dren grow. 

Our exploration brought some star- 
tling discoveries. A major one was our 
lack of appreciation as professional 
educators for the child-as-a-vital-part- 
of-his-family-and-neighborhood-groups. 
We looked on him primarily as an in- 
dividual to be instructed in certain 
specific matters we had arranged in a 
course of study. Yet, when examined, 
many of the difficulties which children 
were having with school work or in 
“being good” proved to have their 
origins either in disturbed family and 
neighborhood relationships or in con- 
flicts between the values and practices 

*For the past four years the Pennsylvania 
State University has followed the plan of send- 
ing students studying to be elementary school 
teachers, as a group, to do “student teaching” 
in a community away from the university 


campus. A faculty member is assigned to guide 
this off-campus education. 
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upheld by the family and neighbor- 
hood, on the one hand, and by the 
school, on the other hand. Frequently 
we had been treating these difficulties 
at the symptomatic level as problems 
associated with the learning of specific 
subject matter and skills, or as resist- 
ance or disobedience to the teacher or 
school regulations. Our approach then 
added an extra problem to the original 
one, thus increasing rather than de- 
creasing the child’s distress. 

Our second major discovery was a 
related, one. It was our lack of apprecia- 
tion as parents for the child-as-a-vital- 
part-of-his-neighborhood-and-school- 
groups. Oftentimes we treated his un- 
acceptable conduct with little realiza- 
tion that it frequently resulted from 
disturbed relationships within these 
outside groups, or from a conflict be- 
tween the values imposed by them and 
those characteristic of his own family. 

Punishment of his particular action 
then tended to increase his sense of 
conflict, insecurity or injustice, thus 
paving the way for more abnormal be- 
havior. 

Now we were facing a_ searching 
question: “If we adults, even the pro- 
fessional leaders among us, have as 
much to learn about specific life situa- 
tions as do the children, how can we 
bring this about most quickly and ef- 
fectively?”” We realized not only that 
adults must learn more about partic- 
uiar children reacting in their partic- 
ular life situations, but also about, and 
from, one another so we could work 
consistently and cooperatively _ to- 
gether. Only one decision seemed open 
to us—to try to integrate the education 
of the parents, teachers, teachers-to-be, 
and the children in the same educa- 
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tional situation. ‘There would be, of 
course, some differences as to kinds 
and modes of functioning within this 
situation. We hoped for four impor- 
tant outcomes: 

1. The learning of all of us would 
be sounder, more meaningful and vital 
because it would come through real 
experiences — not remote “talking 
about.” 

. The children would experience 
the deep security coming through see- 
ing all the adults responsible for their 
guidance working together. ‘They 
would be saved the difficulties arising 
from misunderstanding, inconsistency 
and lack of cooperation. 

3. The children would also be learn- 
ing how to provide conditions for 
human growth so that they could 
gradually work responsibly with us. 

4. The interaction resulting from 
the differing perspectives expressed by 
the adgilts would become mutually in- 
structige, and even transformative, as 
we worked shoulder-to-shoulder. 

Due to an impending administrative 
consolidation, there was only one full 
vear for this experiment — 1953-54. 
Here bricfly are listed some of the 
forms which our efforts began to take 
as we planned and worked as one edu- 
cative unit. 

A Post-School Year Parent-Teacher- 
Child Workshop 

Several teachers and some interested 
parents and children worked, played 
and studied together for an intensive 
three-week period in June 1953. 
Monthly Parent-Teacher Workshop 


One evening a month during the fol- 
lowing school year interested parents, 
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teachers and teachers-to-be came _to- 
gether to work on the problems which 
they discovered in guiding the growth 
of the children. 


Room Conferences 


Some of the teachers (along with 
teachers-to-be) planned group con- 
ferences with the parents of the chil- 
dren in the classrooms to help them 

know one another and to better 
understand their common problems. 
‘The children were sometimes included. 
Visiting of Families 

‘This was carried on by both teachers 
and teachers-to-be. ‘The purpose was 
not to solve specific problems but to 
express to all families the genuine in- 
terest of the school in their welfare, 
the school’s real need for parent par- 
ticipation in planning, and the open- 
ness of the school staff to suggestion 
and information from families and 
neighborhoods. 


Visiting and Participation of Parents 
at School 

Parents were encouraged to visit 
whenever they could throughout the 
school year rather than during just 
one special week. Specific parents were 
invited to help in planning and carry- 
ing out a number of classroom and all- 
school experiences of the children. 

Throughout the year there were 
many evidences that the deepening of 
understanding in all participants was 
beginning to bring several specific 
changes in the school situation. Two 
important improvements were a cur- 
riculum better integrated with life 
and a more home-like atmosphere in 
each classroom and in the school as a 
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whole. Some parents reported consider- 
able decrease in tension between them- 
selves and the children in their home 
situations because no longer was the 
school pulling one way, the home an- 
other. hey commented openly on the 
new feeling of welcome they experi- 
enced when they came to the school. 
Some teachers expressed considerable 
release from psychic tension as they 
began to enjoy the children as growing 
persons and to lose their fear of one 
another, administrators included, and 
of parents. ‘They also felt considerable 
lifting of their physical load as the 
children took over more and more re- 
sponsibility under the guidance of 
teachers-to-be and parents, ‘This was 
especially appreciated during the noon 
hour. A seventy year old janitor in one 
of the school buildings expressed 1 

this way what was happening: “I see 
children learning who never before 
would learn anything. ‘They don’t seem 
to have the same fear of being taught. 

. It’s a healthier spint. There seems 
to be a kind of congregation of in- 
terests.” 

The basic aspect in this experiment 
was our all coming together as person 
with person, finding meaningful com- 
mon ground in our concern for better- 
ing the conditions for the kind of hu- 
man growth and fulfillment indispen- 
sable in our American Democracy. 
All were learners, and all were teachers 
—even the children. Each used the 
others as resources as needed, and the 
unique resources of each were called 
upon without regard for age, place in 
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school, or official position. Out of these 
experiences was born and reborn one 
deep conviction: there are no natural 
walls and partitions between teachers 
and parents, between administrators 
and teachers, between the universities 
and the public schools and the local 
community, between professors and 
students, between any or all of us and 
the children. ‘There are only those bar- 
riers which we erect to conceal our 
limitations and so bolster our security 
to hold things in line with some pet 
theory or plan of our own, or to protect 
our feelings of self-importance. 

In this undertaking, many of us 
found deeply meaningful satisfactions 
through: (a) Our richer understanding 
of the people around us and of our 
responsible function in this life situa- 
tion; (b) our delight in witnessing the 
increased joy-in-living which came to 
others in our community as they grew 
along with us; (c) our thrill over the 
potency and high quality of group 
effort which is sincere and cooperative, 
achieving far more than the effort of 
any one person. 

—DororHeaA HInMAN, assistant pro- 
fessor of elementary education, Penn- 
sylvania State University, State Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania; and Royce Joun- 
son, director of elementary education, 
New Cumberland Joint School District, 
New Cumberland, Pennsylvania (for- 
merly supervising principal of Law- 
rence Township, Clearfield, Pennsyl- 
vanid, where this experiment was un- 
dertaken before consolidation). 
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O SPEAK FRANKLY, the expression 
‘ “curriculum research” frightens 
many people. It does me too. 

I hope I belong to the group of well 
intentioned, hard working, construc- 
tive people who are trying to help im- 
prove the educational experiences chil- 
dren have in school. Yet as I think of 
the things we do with teachers, princi- 
pals and supervisors to improve educa- 
tional programs it is hard to apply the 
expression curriculum research to these 
efforts. At the same time, however, we 
feel that we are doing more than just 
“tinkering.” 

I would like to think about one proj- 
ect we developed recently with the 
staff of the Fond du Lac public schools 
in the area of the language arts in order 
to see how research ideas might be in- 
corporated into curriculum programs 
and what this experience might mean 
for other similar projects. It is not 
proposed, however, that this experience 
serve as a model for other programs. 

Through the activities of the lan- 
guage arts committee, the staff of the 
Fond du Lac public schools became 
aware of some of its problems in the 
area of language arts. After examining 
these problems for one semester, 


Harold Bauer, superintendent; Ralph. 
Cooke, curriculum coordinator; and’ 


Mary Jane Macdonald, chairman of 
the language arts committee met with 
the State Department of Public Instru- 
tion and the Department of Education 
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of the University during the summer 
to see if help could be provided for the 
following year. Charles E. Walden, 
curriculum coordinator for the State, 
and I, from the University, agreed 
to work with the Fond du Lac teach- 

This work was done without fee 
a the University and State Depart- 
ment paid the travel expenses. The 
only stipulation we made was that we 
and the administrative personnel of 
the staff would want to work with the 
staff in identifying and carrying 
through the plans for work and that 
we would become working members 
of the group for the time duration 
(two years) of the project. 

During these two years, four major 
activities were planned and carried out 
by the staff: (a) the study of the social 
studies program via an anecdotal rec- 
ord of actual classroom activities to 
see how the arts of language were 
functioning in a content area; (b) the 
examination and bringing together of 
present knowledge on usage conven- 
tions and skill factors in speaking, 
listening, writing and reading; (c) the 
development of instructional materials 
for children at the points of greatest 
need; and (d) the consideration and 
introduction of a form of staff organ- 
ization which would promote curric- 
ulum study and development. 

The Fond du Lac staff is probably 
like most lip of teachers and ad- 
ministrators busy, hard working, 
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PRINCIPLES OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 


New Second Edition 

By Rupyarp K. BENT and Henry H. KRroNENBERG, University of Arkansas. 564 

pages, $5.50 
This careful revision of a highly-successful text gives a complete picture of the secondary 
school in the United States. Recent trends in secondary education, its aims and purposes, 
the students who attend, the curriculum, and the services performed to students and the 
community are included. An important addition is the new Summary of Principles at the 
end of each chapter. Pros and cons of a number of important issues are presented. 


A CULTURAL HISTORY OF WESTERN EDUCATION 


New Second Edition 

By R. FREEMAN Butts, Teachers College, Columbia University. McGraw-Hill Series 

in Education. Ready in May 
A thoroughly revised edition of the author’s outstanding work, A Cultural History of 
Education. The reorganization of materials within each chronological period shows more 
clearly the interrelationships between the institutional patterns of the society and the 
institutional patterns of education, and the relationships between the intellectual trends 
of the period and the currents of educational thought. By placing American education 
in the prespective of Western traditions, the book seeks to provide a sound historical 
interpretation upon which future decisions and policies can be based. 


ADULT EDUCATION 


By Homer Kemprer, National Home Study Council. McGraw-Hill Series in Edu- 

cation. Ready for fall classes 
A comprehensive text which treats systematically the problems a practical adult educator 
faces and focuses the findings of research on their solution. It emphasizes the changing 
nature of adult education, its potential impact on the total educational pattern, and points 
the way to an integrated “community program of adult education.” It also relates adult 
education to our accelerating science and technology and shows why lifelong learning will 
and must become a much more important instrument of democracy in the future than 


it has been in the past. 


ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF GUIDANCE 
SERVICES New Second Edition 


By Epwa"p C. Roeper, University of Michigan, GLENN E. Smitu, Michigan State 
Department of Public Instruction, and C. E. Erickson, Michigan State College. 
McGraw-Hill Practical Guidance Series. 304 pages, $4.75 
For the practicing or prospective counselor, teacher, or administrator this is a complete 
guide to the school guidance program. It can be used either in instituting such a program 
or in evaluating and improving present guidance services. This is no mere philosophical 
discussion of counseling and guidance but a detailed and informative analysis of the 
purposes, problems, and personnel of the program. 
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plagued with meetings and responsi- 
bilities, concerned in various degrees 
about their teaching, and including 
many people of real ability and vision. 
‘The usual array of expectations was 
held by the staff regarding the role of 
consultants, chairmen and working 
committees ranging from—“Why don’t 
you tell us what to do?” to “Why 
don’t you get out of our way?” to 
“We are trying to find out what com- 
mon reading abilities run through the 
content fields at the high school level. 
How can we go about doing this?” A 
common general question was, “How 
will this help us in our teaching?” 
As the above implies, a continuing 
area of concern in this project was that 
of people—their personal and _ profes- 
sional roles, their patterns of interac- 
tion, and their increased competency 
to work with others and to make 
contributions to the problems of the 
language arts. No research in the sense 
of controlled systematic data gather- 
ing and analysis was developed. Frank- 
ly we did not have time. Much time, 
however, was spent in working with 
chairmen and groups in examining 
what happened in a given meeting, 
raising “could it be’s”-as to possible 
factors operating to explain behavior, 
planning what should be done in the 
next meeting, predicting what might 
happen if certain procedures were 
tried, keeping a record of the meeting, 
testing plans against what actually 
happened, and planning the next meet- 
ing in terms of these findings. It could 
be that we were still navigating by the 
seat of our pants but the above proc- 
ess of observation, study and analysis, 
predicting, trying out, more observa- 
tion and study, etc., seemed to be an 
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important beginning in moving toward 
more formal research plans. In any case 
more people assumed leadership roles, 
more people seemed happier and con- 
cerned about the activities, a great deal 
of work was done, and some changes 
in staff relationships and in the lan- 
guage arts program took place. 


A Developmental Program 


There is not enough space to tell in 
detail of the experiences of having a 
staff keep an anecdotal record of the 
teaching-learning situation in their 
own classrooms and the _ problems 
which grew out of attempts to study 
and interpret such a record. The at- 
tempt to identify the situations in 
which speaking, listening, writing and 
reading functions were used in the lives 
of both adults and children was inter- 
esting particularly when we tried to 
relate these findings to usage and skill 
factors and to the problem of sequence 
of development. The development of 
instructional materials for children 
around the use topics of “We Talk 
Together,” “We Discuss and Make 
Plans Together,” “It’s Fun To Write 
Letters,” and “I Am an Author” 
forced us to put into practice many 
things we had talked about especially 
when each building group took one 
bulletin to develop with its children 
and to share the results of its work 
with other elementary school building 
groups. The School Board participated 
in theplanning of these materials and 
published the complete booklets for 
the system. The initiation of a Co- 
ordinating and Planning Council to 
relate and support the over-all in-serv- 
ice and curriculum program of the 
school system involved much thinking 
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and discussion about the respective 
roles of the elementary and high school 
and the relationships of the central 
administration to on-going working 
curriculum committees and planning. 
Again, the willingness of the staff to 
experiment with a new staff unit in the 
administrative structure of the school 
is greatly to be admired. ‘This experi- 
mentation was, however, more devel- 
opmental in character than the careful 
evaluation of alternative organizational 
patterns. It was difficult to see how 
more extensive evaluation could have 
been carried on without having the 
staff throw the baby out with the wash. 

This short review seems’ to suggest 
the following for curriculum research: 

1. Itis likely that most school staffs, 
no matter how concerned and experi- 
enced, are not able to jump directly 
into formal curriculum research. 

2. Could it be that the first step in 
moving in the direction of more ade- 
quate ctirriculum research is the one 
of incorporating the broader meaning 
of the scientific method or the process 
of constructive critical thinking into 
the study activities of curriculum work- 
ing groups? In the Fond du Lac proj- 
ect all four activities provided opportu- 
nities for the observation, study and 
analysis of the appropriate data, the 
consideration of possible differentiating 
factors behind the behavior and the 
prediction of what would probably 
happen if certain plans were carried 
out, the checking in actual experience 
of the results of such planning and the 
replanning of next steps in the light 
of er experience. 

It seemed evident that this proc- 
eSS nee ultim*tely carry the group 
in certain areas of work such as the 
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development of booklets, the try-out 
of certain teaching procedures, the in- 
troduction of various kinds of language 
experience to more carefully planned 
and controlled study and research. On 


the other hand, it seemed fairly clear 
that the staff was not in the mood to 
care for this kind of carefully con- 
trolled study in the area of its own 
human relations and in the develop- 
ment of organizational units such as 
the Planning and Coordinating Coun- 
cil. Was the difference here one of the 
degree to which the individual persons 
became the object of research concern? 

4. Curriculum *research, if it is to 
attack the broad range of problems 
included in curriculum development, 
must be broadened to include histori- 
cal, documentary and philosophical re- 
search methods as well as the experi- 
mental. ‘The study and analysis of pro- 
fessional and instructional materials 
for answers to certain kinds of ques- 
tions is just as important a research 
method as is the experimental testing 
of certain hypotheses about the modi- 
fication of group behavior. 

The role of the consultant in the 
encouragement and stimulation of the 
staff to go on to study their curriculum 
problems on some sort of long-time 
basis seems to be an important one. 
In Fond du Lac, the consultant was 
in a better position to suggest possi- 
bilities and to raise certain questions 
than many members of the staff and 
administrative group. On the other 
hand, it became very obvious that 
was not his function to evaluate either 
the program or people. 

—Vircw. E. Herrick, professor of 
education, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison. 
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HE ADMINISTRATIVE and supervisory 
T staff of the Cecil County Schools 

Maryland has begun a long-range 
program of educational improvement, 
according to Morton Alpren of ‘l’em- 
ple University, Philadelphia. ‘The 
group of twenty is meeting monthly 
with responsibility for group planning 
delegated to a committee of four. At 
the present time, the group is attempt- 
ing to define its over-all purposes and 
at the same time develop an acceptable 
philosophy. Outside consultant aid 
has been called upon to assist in the 
processes and direction of the group. 


® Carl W. Hassel, coordinator of 
curriculum in the Liverpool, New 
York schools, writes of the summer 
professional services program inaugu- 
rated by Superintendent Frank Mo- 
sher. Among the many interesting fea- 
tures are an “eleventh month” profes. 
sional services program open to any in- 
terested staff member with remunera- 
tion based on one-tenth of his annual 
salary. About half of the teachers 
clected to work in the program the first 
summer. Purposes of the program are: 
(a) to provide opportunity to work on 
needed curriculum projects, (b) to pro- 
vide professional services in pupil-per- 
sonnel projects, and (c) to provide serv- 
ices for children. Examples of the cur- 
riculum work accomplished include the 
entire seventh grade teaching staff 
working together for a month and 
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resolving basic philosophical  differ- 
ences relative to the seventh grade 
unified program. Staff members of the 
elementary schools prepared special re- 
source units, a parent-teacher con- 
ference guide, and many other related 
curriculum materials. Staff members 
providing services on pupil-personnel 
projects assisted in taking the census of 
the school district. ‘This included an 
opportunity for kindergarten teachers 
to visit the homes of the children en- 
tering their classes before school 
started. ‘The children’s activities pro- 
gram provided services such as library, 
arts and crafts, a supervised _play- 
ground, and a swimming program. 


® Curriculum developments in Vir- 
gimia are many and varied, reports R. 
Claude Graham of the State Board of 
Education and Elizabeth Ellmore of 
the Dinwiddie County Schools. Ap- 
proximately 40 counties and cities have 
engaged in some kind of curriculum 
activity within the past few years. Com- 
mittees under the leadership of the 
state department of education have 
developed guides in music, mathemat- 
ics, language arts, and health and 
physical education. Purpose of the 
state guides is to stimulate curriculum 
activity at the local level and to be 
helpful to those who do engage in local 
curriculum development. 


® William G. Woolworth of the 
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Albany, California, schools reports on 
a three-year study which culminated 
in a report entitled Explorations in 
Character Development. Not a philo- 
sophical study, the report is the work 
of forty-seven teachers and parents who 
approached the problem of character 
development from a practical point of 
view. The report summarizes the re- 
search findings of a workshop under 
the leadership of Hilda Taba of San 
Francisco State College, which pro- 
vided a definition of character and its 
related behavior problems. Conclusion 
of the report is that character educa- 
tion must permeate the entire school 
program and be one of the major ob- 
jectives of all teaching. 


@ Margaret Wasson, of Highland 
Park Public Schools, Dallas, ‘Texas, 
writes of the work conference of the 
Texas ASCD in January. The theme, 
“Finding Better Answers to Curric- 
ulum Problems,” featured Max Corey 
of ‘Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity as main speaker. An interesting 
symposium on “Fostering a Climate 
Conducive to Curriculum Improve- 
ment” included L. D. Haskew, J. W. 
Edgar, F. L. Elder, Ishmael Hill, and 
John McFarland. 


@ ‘The ASCD Committee on Im- 
provement of Secondary School Cur- 
riculum has attempted in several ways 
to perform its implied function, ac- 
cording to Melvin Hetland, Long 
Beach, California, who served as co- 
chairman with Ted Rice, of New York 
University. It has served as a clearing- 
house for reporting problems and the 
results of efforts toward their solution. 
Reports coming to the co-chairmen 
were duplicated and sent to all com- 
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mittee members and ASCD members 
attending the open meetings of the 
committee in Cleveland and Los An- 
geles. It has encouraged regional get- 
togethers for sharing ideas and prob- 
lems on a face-to-face basis. ‘Three such 


conferences were held in the New 
York-Washington, D. C. area, two in 
the Chicago-Detroit area and two in 
the State of Washington. 


Recent Curriculum Bulletins 

@ ‘Three excellent sets of criteria for 
the evaluation of elementary schools 
have been received. ‘They are: Ele- 
mentary Evaluative Criteria, Boston 
University, School of Education, 1953, 
109 pages, multilithed; Handbook for 
Self-Appraisal and Improvement of 
Elementary Schools, Austin: ‘Texas 
State Department of Education, 1954, 
92 pages; and Evaluating the Elemen- 
tary School, Atlanta: Southern Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
Cooperative Study in Elementary Edu- 
cation, 1951, 325 pages. $2.50. 


@ Oregon State Department of Edu- 
cation, Health Instruction in Oregon 
Secondary Schools, Salem: 1954, 151 
pages. 


Included in this handbook are ob- 
jectives, suggested content and activi- 
ties, and means of evaluation for the 
following areas: health services, health 
practices, community health and 
safety, communicable and noncommu- 
nicable diseases, structure and func- 
tion, personal care, alcohol, narcotics 
and tobacco, nutrition, safety, first-aid, 
sanitation and mental health. 


@ Educational Services Bureau, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Guiding Your 
Gifted—A Handbook for Teachers, 
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Administrators, and Parents, Philadel- 
phia: 1954, 89 pages, multilith. $1.00. 


Prepared by a teacher committee of 
the Philadelphia Suburban School 
Study Council, the booklet answers 
questions such as: Who Are Your 
Gifted? Why Be Concerned About 
Your Gifted? How Can You Contrib- 
ute to the ‘otal Growth of Your 
Gifted? What Organizational Prac- 
tices Should You Consider? What Can 
You Do Through the Regular Class- 
rooms in Your Secondary School? 
What Can You Do for Your Gifted 
Through Groupings Specially Designed 
for ‘Them? How Can You Organize 
Your Schools to Study Your Gifted? 
and What Values Can You Expect 
from Studying Your Gifted? 


@ South Bend, Indiana Public 
Schools, Let’s Teach English, South 
Bend: 1953, 138 pages, mimeographed. 

A teacher’s handbook for junior 
high school English, it stresses develop- 
ing a sound approach to the teaching 
of English, providing a balance of com- 
munication activities, organizing units 
of study, developing power in com- 
munication and evaluating pupil 
growth. Related publications include 
a series of detailed English units for 
each of the junior high school grades. 


- @ Aberdeen Public Schools, Report- 
ing Pupil Progress—Parent-Teacher 
Conferences, Aberdeen, Washington: 
1954, 59 pages, mimeographed. 

The story of parent-teacher confer- 
ence methods of reporting pupil prog- 
ress as developed in Aberdeen is de- 
scribed in this booklet. Included are 
suggestions on values of the confer- 
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ences and means of preparing for and 
conducting initial and follow-up con- 
ferences and written reports. A special 
section on kindergarten reports is in- 
cluded. 


@ ‘The Atlanta Public High School, 
Go, Look, Listen, Atlanta, Georgia: 
1953, 64 pages, mimeographed. 

Another compilation of community 
resources of value in social studies 
teaching. Included are lists of the re- 
sources, suggested field trips and te- 
source people in the Atlanta area. Of 
interest to school people outside Geor- 
gia are explanatory and introductory 
notes justifying the use of resources 
and explaining sound practices in their 
use. Similar publications This Is Your 
Town and A Guide to Some Educa- 
tional Resources in the City of New 
York have been developed by the St. 
Paul, Minnesota, and New York City 
public schools. 


@ California State Department of 
Education, Guidance in the Elemen- 
tary School, Sacramento: Bulletin, 
Volume XXIII, No. 4, August 1954, 
65 pages. 

Prepared by members of the staffs 
of the-Bureau of Elementary Educa- 
tion, Education Research, and Guid- 
ance of the State Department of Edu- 
cation, the pamphlet has sections on 
guidance as a democratic practice, the 
roles of school personnel in guidance, 
techniques for studying childen, guid- 
ance of children with particular needs, 
policies and practices basic to guidance, 
guidance through home-school-com- 
munity relations and guidance in the 
learning process. 
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A Look at Cooperative Action Re- 
search in Michigan. By the Mich- 
igan Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development. Lansing, 
Michigan: Michigan Education As- 
sociation, 1954. 

Action, “Action Research in Improv- 
ing the School Program.” 60 Farns- 
worth Street, Detroit, Michigan: 
Metropolitan Detroit Bureau of Co- 
operative School Studies. Vol. VIII, 
No. 2, January 1955. 


Both of these bulletins, which report 
on action research in the State of 
Michigan, are a welcome addition to 
the few published accounts of action 
research in progress. ‘The latter is the 
briefer pamphlet with five studies de- 
scribed in some detail. ‘The Michigan 
ASCD bulletin includes description 
of action research grouped under five 
categories: brief statements of projects 
of individual teachers and_ teacher 
teams, projects of local schools and 
school systems, cooperative action re- 
search of the Metropolitan Bureau of 
Cooperative School Studies, accounts 
of colteges and universities cooperating 
with school systems, and state level re- 
search projects. 

The great variety of studies, such as 
individualizing a reading program, a 
study of pupil self-direction in the 
classroom, reporting to parents, a city- 
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wide curriculum study, and a dental 
survey program, indicate the many 
facets of the school program that are 
lending themselves to action research. 

Both pamphlets stress action re- 
search as “professional and lay com- 
mitment to the discipline of verifiable 
data.” Rightfully, they ask the ques- 
tions: Are we better off than before? 
Did the facts discovered lead to action? 
Does the new way of doing things 
really work? 

Understandably, these studies are in 
different stages of development. Some 
are just at the beginning stages of ac- 
tion research. ‘The action or the eval- 
uation procedures are not always evi- 
dent. Very few state the hypothesis 
being tested. The important question 
is not how nearly each of these studies 
approximates a strictly interpreted defi- 
nition of action research but that they 
re present sincere attempts to test out 
ide: 1s cooperatively in the school situa- 
tion. Some are concerned with the 
gathering of data, an important step 
in the initial phases of action research. 
It is encouraging to note that schools 
are increasingly testing out ideas and 
practices on a more scientific basis. 

The several means of evaluation 
used will be of interest to the person 
doing action research, for one of the 
perplexing questions is how to evaluate 
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change in a total situation. ‘The types 
of evaluation employed in these studies 
include parents, questionnaires, self- 
evaluation techniques, samples of writ- 
ten work, standardized tests, records of 
group discussions, reactions of parents, 
pupils’ evaluation, the observation of 
pupil behavior, teacher opinions, fol- 
low-up studies, individual conferences, 
teacher-parent-pupil interviews, logs, 


sociograms, and measures of physical: 


development. 

The teamwork of teachers, admin- 
istrators, supervisors, lay people, state 
department and univ ersity and college 
consultants is clearly evident. 

—Reviewed by Vernon E.. ANDER- 
son, director, ‘he Curriculum Center, 
School of Education, University of 
Connecticut, Storrs. 


The Only Child. A Guide for Par- 
ents and Only Children of All Ages. 
By Norma E. Cutts and Nicholas 
Moseley. New York: Putnam Sons, 
1954, p. 238, $3.50 
“QOnlies” and their parents will take 

heart from this latest research study by 
Norma Cutts and Nicholas Moseley. 
‘The statistics gathered here will strike 
a blow to the common assumption 
that an only child is necessarily a 
“spoiled” child. And those psychia- 
trists who, from their clinical experi- 
ence, have doomed “onlies’ as poor 
marriage risks and vocational failures, 
will have their grim theories rudely 
shaken. 

Gleaning their facts from the study 
of 258 case histories of only children 
of all ages, the authors have found that 
onlies are on the average very much 
like non-onlies. Case histories indi 
cate that the great majority of only 
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children grow up to be well-adjusted 
adults. 

As we pass interestedly from chapter 
to chapter, we find that this book, like 
its predecessor, Bright Children, is es- 
sentially a book on child training. In 
the main, the prescription for healthy 
personality development, as that for 
healthy body development, is much 
the same for the child with siblings as 
for the one without. A chapter, for 
example, such as “Discipline versus 
Spoiling” holds urgently needed ad- 
vice for all parents. Even the special 
pitfalls mentioned for the onlies, such 
as overdependence on the part of the 
child or overprotection on the part 
of the parent, can well be considered. 
by all mothers and fathers. But even 
if we take into account only those par- 
ents (one in every six of the general 


population ) who will not, either 
through choice or necessity, have a 


second chance at parenthood, this 
book assumes real importance. 

Reviewed by Ipa KLEIN STERN- 
BERG, Public School 103, Bronx, New 
York City. 


A Foundation For Art Education. By 
Manuel Barkun. New York: Ronald 
Press, 1955, p. xi and 235. 
Something very significant and 

promising is beginning to happen in 

art education. Instead of building on 
elements of art knowledge and _ art 
skill, and following hoary _ prece- 
dents. and dubious assumptions in 
its methods, art education is lay- 
ing foundations in basic findings of 
the sciences that deal with human na- 
ture, human experience and human 
development. ‘There is also evidence 
of new and challenging conceptions of 
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the role of art in general education, 
and the function of the arts in cultural 
advance. ‘The new orientation clearly 
calls for new foundations, and this is 
the basic problem with which Dr. 
Barkan’s book concerns itself. Draw- 
ing freely on anthropological, sociologi- 
cal and psychological sources he inte- 
grates them and uses them as premises 
for an approach and program of art 
education worthy of wide and serious 
consideration in curriculum reconstruc- 
tion all along the line, from earliest 
childhood on. ‘The implications for 
teaching and teacher-education are par- 
ticularly relevant to the work of any 
educational leader concerned with his 
own in-service growth and the in-serv- 
ice growth of teachers. 

Most persons now in_ leadership 
roles in education came up without 
experiencing the impact of frontier 
thinking in the social sciences.on old 
assumptions about human nature, hu- 
man development and creative poten- 
tial. ‘These are matters upon which 
the validity of educational practices 
and programs must be based. It is 
here that Dr. Barkan has done a very 
real service in bringing the implica- 
tions together integratively in_ their 
educational bearings. ‘This calls for 
an unusual breadth of scholarly in- 
quiry and educational insight which 
orients the author’s presentation. 

This book offers no simple “devi- 
cive” proposals concerning projects or 
procedures; no one-sided “pros” or 
“cons” of emphasis on process or prod- 
uct; no isolation of appreciation from 
productive creative endeavor. It is 
practical in that it clarifies ideas by 
using concretely meaningfui situational 
examples which open up a new way 
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of thinking about art education, its 


values, its relationships to the whole 
of education, and its potentially sig- 
nificant role in the further develop- 
ment of American culture. 

The book is timely, for there are 
many who will welcome this impetus 
to their own concern for educational 
advance and cultural renewal. 

—Reviewed by Laura Zirses, pro- 
fessor emeritus, College of Education, 
Ohio State University, Columbus. 


An Analysis of Some Factors which 
Prevent Equal Educational Oppor- 
tunities in the White Public Sec- 
ondary Schools of Leon County. 
By Thord M. Marshall. ‘Vallahas- 
see, Florida: Florida State Univer- 
sity Library, January 1955, p. vit 
and 220. 


The study, as reported by Marshall, 
may be accurately classified as an ana- 
lytical survey of the factors contribut- 
ing to unequal educational opportu- 
nities in one school system. But the 
discerning reader will note that it is a 
composite report of data obtained in 
a series of studies carried on over a 
three-year period and that these studies 
involved the faculty and the adminis- 
trative officers of the school concerned. 
The discerning reader will also note 
that certain changes in school practices 
were made during the progress of the 
study. 

This reviewer feels that the author 
could have given us a very interesting 
account of the process by which he, as 
principal, and the faculty cooperatively 
set themselves the task of making 
these studies and of cooperatively uti- 
lizing the data as they were gathered. 
However, the author elected to present 
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out all grades when you use — 


CORRELATION in 
HANDWRITING 


by Frank N. Freeman, Ph.D. 


Holds the child’s interest from the first 
grade, starting with simple printing up 
to finished cursive writing in the eighth 
grade. Helps develop good students— 
good citizens—as well as good writers. 


Provides for individual differences in pupils—including 
the left handed child. 


an analysis of the data gathered during 
the progress of the long range study. 
In so doing, he has made a contribu- 
tion to the techniques of applied edu- 
cational research and to the accumu- 
lating body of knowledge about the 
complex of factors that handicap many 
children in the pursuit of their ‘ ‘free 
public school” education. 
‘The reader who is interested in co- 
| operative action research will obtain 
from this study some very valuable 
insights into techniques for the gath- 
ering and the analyzing of data rele- 
vant to the problem treated and, by 
implication, to many other applied 
educational problems. He will also 
see clearly the necessity for carefully 
collected and systematically analyzed 
data in an action program that is really 
committed to making major changes 
in typical school practices. 
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All Pupils Write 
So Much Better! 


when taught this new easy way 


You will be complimented and delighted to see how the 
average quality of your pupils’ handwriting is raised through- 


The entire program is surprisingly economical includ- 
ing two teaching aids that are truly professional. 


Write for Free Folder on “Correlation in Handwriting” 


THE ZANER-BLOSER CO., 612 N. Park St., Dept. EL, Columbus 8, Ohio 
Publishers of Handwriting Books Exclusively Since 1895 


‘This reviewer hopes that in the near 
future Marshall will supplement this 
study with an account of the processes 
by which he and the faculty utilized 
the information in modifying their 
school program. 

—Reviewed by H. A. Curtis, pro- 
fessor of education, Florida State Uni- 
versity, Tallahassee. 


Methods of Research: Educational, 
Psychological, Sociological. By Car- 
ter V. Good and Douglas E. Scates. 
New York: Appleton - Century- 
Crofts, Inc., 1954. 

Most readers will regard this 920- 
page volume as a sequel to the earlier 
text by Good, Barr and Scates, The 
Methodology of Educational Re- 


search,' a shendaed work in the field 

"Carter V. Good, A. S. Barr and Douglas F. 
Scates, The Methodology of Educational Re- 
search. New York: D. Appleton-Century Com- 
pany, Inc., 1936. 








for nearly two decades, even though 
the original three-man author-team 
now fails to include A. S. Barr. In- 
deed, a little strangely, the preface to 
the present volume omits any mention 
of the earlier book and co-author. 
Could this omission be because Prof. 
Barr has become senior author of the 
somewhat competing Educational Re- 
search and Appraisal? * 

That the 1954 Good and Scates and 
not the 1953 Barr, Davis and Johnson 
is the true successor to the 1936 Good, 
Barr and Scates is clearly revealed by 
an examination of the three books. 

The organization and sequence of 
Good and Scates and of the earlier 
Good, Barr and Scates are somewhat 
similar. ‘here are related descriptions 
of the formulation and development 
of research problems and of ways of 
surveying the literature. An excellent 
chapter in each is devoted to the his- 
torical method of research. Several 
chapters in each relate to the descrip- 
tive method, called in 6 the “nor- 
mative-survey method.” ‘The experi- 
mental method, case and clinical stud- 
ies, and other research methods are 
also treated in both books. ‘There are 
also in these volumes partially parallel 
chapters on the preparation of the re- 
search report. 

In no sense, however, is the 1954 
Good and Scates a minor revision of 
the 1936 Good, Barr and Scates. ‘The 
verbatim reproduction on Good and 
Scates (pages 184-185) of several para- 
graphs from Good, Barr and Scates 
(pages 253-254) is an extreme rarity. As 
the publishers like to claim, Good and 

* Arvil S. Barr, Robert A. Davis and Palmer 


QO. Johnson, Educational Research and Appraisal 
Chicago: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1953. 
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Scates does in fact represent a com- 
plete rewriting. 

Emphases differ, too. In Good and 
Scates, for instance, 434 pages are de- 
voted to the descriptive method of re- 
search, a section which occupies only 
196 pages of the original volume. 

A third current text in educational 
research, by Whitney,’ may be chosen 
by some instructors for their classes 
in methods of educational research 
because it is simpler and shorter (539 
pages) than that by Good and Scates 
Students will also find useful its ‘ ‘agen- 
dum of procedures” in research and 
its score cards for evaluating reSearch. 
Because its treatment more closely 
parallels that by Good and Scaies, the 
volume by W hitney is more of a com- 
peting text than is that by Barr, Davis 
and Johnson. 

Among the three, however, the vote 
of this instructor goes to Good and 
Scates for its comprehensiveness and 
thoroughness. It seems safe to pre- 
dict that with Good and Scates, Ap- 
pleton-Century-Crofts will keep the 
goodly portion of the market for texts 
in educational research which Lamke ‘ 
reported they enjoyed in recent years 
with that old stand-by, the original 
volume by Good, Barr and Scates. 

—Reviewed by Ricuarp C. Lons- 
DALE, dssociate professor of education, 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Frederick L. Whitney, The Elements of Re- 


search. ‘Third Edition. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1950. (This one is a revision of an earlier 
work. ) 

‘'T. A. Lamke, “Prevalence and Content of 


Graduate Courses in the Methodology of Edu- 
cational Research.” Paper presented at the 
annual meeting of the American Educational 
Research Association, Atlantic City, February 17, 
1953, and accepted for publication in The 
Journal of Educational Research. 
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